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There are many steps a company may 
take to protect its interests, its assets and 
its earning power. 


Product diversification, for example, pro- 
vides a measure of protection against 
cyclical changes which may adversely 
affect one or more markets. An active 
program of research and development is 
a safeguard against loss of markets 
through obsolescence. This is particularly 
important in the rapidly developing 
chemical industry. 


-In addition, sound management dictates 
an insurance program designed to pro- 
tect the company against liability for 
injury to employees, against accidental 
loss or damage to its property, against lia- 
bility for injury to the person or property 
of others, and against loss of assets by 
criminal acts. 


At American Cyanamid Company, a care- 
fully detailed program of insurance cov- 
erage has been worked out with leading 
insurance companies to protect the com- 
pany’s assets in the event of a major un- 
expected or catastrophic loss. 


But the actual insurance “thinking” starts 
with prevention of loss. Full use is made 
of the engineering services available 
through the insurance industry, such as 
inspections of safety conditions pertain- 
ing to personnel, inspections of pressure 
vessels and machinery, and modern fire 
protection engineering. Also, employee 
training programs in accident prevention 
are continually being conducted. 


This modern concept of “insurance” is a 
part of the company’s overall program 
dedicated to steady progress through 
“molding the future through chemistry.” 
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WHAT I$ THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 








signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 








with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories—opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
clectric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 


Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 


The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 


It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 
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TO TAKE A NEW LOOK 


Have you noticed milk bottles lately .. . 
noticed how many dairies are using the kind 
shown here? This latest square bottle has a 
smaller neck opening... and it is sealed with 
the Dacro Aluminum Cap. 


There are good reasons why so many 
dairies are adopting this modern bottle and 
particularly this new and smaller cap. The 
Dacro Aluminum Cap combines complete 
protection with real convenience for the 
housewife. It also gives dairies the most 
efficient and economical capping operation 
the industry has ever known. 


The smaller 38 mm. size saves dairies 
money on cap cost. The marked efficiency 
of Dacro’s single capping operation reduces 
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AT MILK BOTTLES 


lost time not only in bottling but also in 
attendant operations... all of which adds 
up to worthwhile savings in operating 
costs. There is widespread recognition to- 
day that Dacro is the cap which best meets 
the need of both customers and dairies. 


By originating this new and smaller cap, 
CROWN has played an important role in 
modernizing the milk bottle. This is just one 
example of the way CROWN contributes to 
the better packing of products which are 
sold in bottles, jars and cans. By improving 
packaging, CROWN serves not only the 
manufacturers of such products but also the 
housewives who buy them... for the house- 
holds of the nation are CROWN’S ulti- 
mate customers. 


—— 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Products made by 


GRO iN... its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS « METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES + CAPPING MACHINES « PACKERS’ 
CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS «+ BEER CANS + "“SPRA-TAINERS” «+ "“FREEZ-TAINERS” +» MERITSEAL. CAPS 


Subsidiaries: 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. » Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. » Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wall talk 


Like most highly specialized busi- 
nesses, the stock market has a jargon 
all its own. 

As any board room habitué or 
NYSE visitor quickly learns, every 
stock has its own symbol by which 
it is identified on the high-speed 
ticker. Some of the symbols—like 
GM for General Motors and GE for 
General Electric—are as lucid as 
glass. Others are suggestive, like 
TXL for Texas Pacific Land Trust 
and CSV for Cities Service. Still 
others—X for U. S. Steel and Y for 
Alleghany Corporation — bear little 
resemblance at all to the names they 
represent. 

From constant usage, these sym- 
bols have become mon- 
ikers quite as real 
as official corporate 
names. Any trader 
would be very sur- 
prised to learn that 
Goodyear’s GT and 
General Tires GY 
might logically be re- 
versed. And one is 
quite as likely to hear 
a company referred to 
by its symbol as by its 
name. If the name is a 
tongue twister like Mid-Continent 
Petroleum or International Minerals 
and Chemicals the speaker nine 
times out of ten will use MPZ or 
IGL. 

Market leaders like General Mo- 
tors, U. S. Steel and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey usually take on abbrevi- 
ated forms of their own names—Mo- 
tors, Steel and Jersey. If someone 
says, “Steel is strong,” the speaker is 
referring only to U. S. Steel. If he 
were to mean Armco, Republic, 
Bethlehem and Youngstown as well, 
he would say, “Steels are strong.” 

So ingrained are the ticker sym- 
bols on the thought processes of 
traders that the many stock nick- 
names are derived from the abbre- 
viations rather than from the names 
themselves. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions: Alice for Allis-Chalmers, 
Radio for Radio Corporation, Stude 
for Studebaker, Smelters for Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining, Rubber 
for U. S. Rubber, Central for New 
York Central, Sears for Sears, Roe- 
buck, Frisco for St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co., Pennsy for Penn- 
sylvania Rail Road, Santa Fe for the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and 
Telephone for A. T. & T. 

But a few letters lend themselves 





What is IT? 


far more readily to vivid imagina- 
tions. When, for example, Seaboard 
Oil of Delaware found salt water in 
one of its wells, a capricious trader 
turned Seaboard’s MSX into “Mexi- 
can Sea Weed.” 

Other names have a more affec- 
tionate ring: “Bessie” (BS) for 
Bethlehem Steel, “Tessie” (TS) for 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil, and 
“Katy” (KT) for Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines. A little more thought 
and a different kind of affection is 
apparent in “Clara Bow” for Inter-’ 
national Telephone’s IT. 

Other names carry little emotional 
significance whatsoever: “Canpac” 
(CP) for Canadian Pacific and “So- 
pac” (SX) for South- 
ern Pacific. In fact, 
when Southern Pacific 
carried a different sym- 
bol, SP, it also carried 
a different nickname: 
“Soup.” And when 
Worthington Pump 
changed its John Henry 
to Worthington Cor- 
poration, WP became 
WTH and its old sob- 
riquet, “Whoopie,” was 
left to the province of 
Eddie Cantor. 

Just because stocks are the bread 
and butter of traders does not mean 
that professionals treat the names 
with any reverence. Aliases range 
all the way from mocking to down- 
right insulting. General Baking 
(GBG) may tum out some tasty 
tidbits for its customers, but for 
floor traders it’s just “Garbage.” On 
the other hand, while Western 
Maryland may not have been the 
most juicy investment, it is still 
known as “Wet Mary.” 

No insult is meant to either stock 
or buyer by the levity of a few 
names like Gulf, Mobile and Ohio’s 
“Guffo” (GFO) or Consolidated 
Railroads of Cuba’s “Cuckoo Pre- 
ferred” (CCU Pr). And over the last 
few years, certainly Rock Island 
(RI) has been any place but a “Rot- 
ten Island” on which to cache one’s 
coin. 

Even a musician joined the crowd. 
Only a person familiar with the mu- 
sical tones in the names of Ponchielli 
or Leoncavallo could have desig- 
nated Cerro de Pasco “Italian Mu- 
sician.” Equally vivid, though per- 
haps a little more on the familiar 
side are “Yellow Belly” and “Big 

(CoNTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Malenkov is no more to be trusted than 
Stalin. 


Unless “peace” avowals are backed by 
peaceful deeds, they are hypocritical, 
worthless. 


Russia has not taken one conciliatory 
step. 


Her internal conditions probably are 
volcanic. 


Therefore, expect no precipitation of 
World War III. 


Look, rather, for internecine eruptions, 
murders, purges. 


But, meanwhile, the free world should 
most energetically rearm. 


Military might alone rules the world 
today. 


Truman plans to hie to Hawaii to revel 
in “Who Dunits?” 


He and FDR done plenty to the U. S.! 


President Eisenhower has started off 
very promisingly. 


His selections for high office, almost 
without exception, have been wise. 


His attitude towards Congress should 
bear acceptable fruit. 


Decontrols should not incite uncontrolled 
price-boosting. 


If it does, woe betide our business 
trojans! 


Congress’ watchword must be “Econ- 
omy.” 


All the rest of us should diligently pur- 
sue the same aim. 


Avoid overexpansion. 


Making ends meet never caused any in- 
dividual, family, enterprise, country to 
incur disaster. 


“New Incorporations at Five-Year 
Peak.” They like Ike? 


Defense Secretary Wilson orders mili- 
tary to drop 40,000 civilians. An en- 
couraging start. 


More power to him—a hardheaded busi- 
mess executive! 


—B. C. F. 





Nose “Looey” for Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube’s YB (could it be the divi- 
dend payout?) and Beneficial Loan’s 
BNL. 


“Monkey” was hung on Montgomery 
Ward long before the advent of the 
present management and no signifi- 
cance should be drawn therefrom. 
Neither should it be associated with the 
same term in the English market which 
signifies a block of 500 shares. The 
second meaning carries no v-eight 
whatsoever in American markets. This 
was first discovered by a specialist now 
on the floor of the Curb. When he first 
came to this country, the Curb was 
literally a street market and one had to 


THE BUSINESS 


be strong and fast to take care of him. 
self. 

When the young Englishman 
proached a tough and demanded to 
know what he was asking for a in ; 
he received a black eye and bloat 
nose for his efforts. 

All of which leads to the fact that 
some names come in via the back door, 
Exchange officials can do nothing about 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool’s nickname of 
“Big Dick”; though they did manage 
to change its market initials from CDp 
to CGG. If a race track tout ever 
switches to the Exchange Floor, the 
latter will undoubtedly become “Horse 
Waicher.” 
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Last MONTH in Norwalk, California, 
17-year-old Thomas J. Beachman had 
one of the hottest days of his young 
life. He drove up beside 42-year-old 
Lionel Richards at a street intersection 
and admonished the older man for 
reckless driving. But Beachman’s words 
were not half as hot as Richards’ return. 
Richards, a fire-extinguisher salesman, 
shot back a jet of flame from a handy 
butane flame thrower, left Beachman’s 
car a half-melted wreck. 

Tempers were equally hot in Wash- 
ington when Congressmen read the Su- 
preme Court's rulings on featherbed- 
ding. The Taft-Hartley law, said the 
Court in two six-to-three decisions, only 
bans pay for work not performed, not 
work performed and not wanted. The 
musicians’ union may force theaters to 
hire orchestras they don’t want; and the 
printers’ union may require employers 
to pay for bogus type they will never 
use. 

Dissented Justice Douglas: “I fail to 
see how the reproduction of advertising 
matter which is never used by a news- 
paper but which indeed is set up only 
to be thrown away is a service per- 
formed for the newspaper.” At a Con- 
gressional hearing later, former Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board member 
James J. Reynolds, testifying to the 
fairness of the NLRB, had an amend- 
ment ready to “make impossible such 
decisions as were rendered . . . by the 
Supreme Court.” 

Other witnesses turned vocal flame 
throwers against labor’s resistance to 
technological progress and questioned 
whether such practices served either 
the public’s or the employers’ interests. 
Next to restrictions on uneconomic 
featherbedding, management - spokes- 
men most vociferously supported legis- 


lation to limit compulsory unionism and 
to reconstitute the NLRB. 

Labor, too, got in its licks, but was 
more coolly received by Congressmen, 
seemingly deterred from a stiff labor 
law only by the union vote. CIO king- 
pin Walter Reuther said he was “aware 
of the political facts of life,” did not 
expect Taft-Hartley repeal, and would 
cooperate “with any sincere effort” to 
amend it. Then the CIO leader pro- 
ceeded to outline amendments that 
were tantamount to repeal: no more 
injunctions, no more ban on closed- 
shop agreements, and no more union 
liability to damage suits. 

Reuther said that “the only way to 
strengthen collective bargaining is to 
strengthen labor unions.” It would also 
help, he explained, if employers were 
restrained from moving plants to non- 
union areas. Representative Barden of 
North Carolina could not quite see this, 
charged Reuther with “talking out of 
both sides of his mouth—talking free- 
dom from one side and fetters from the 
other.” 

Reuther found himself about as com- 
fortable at the hearing as 22-year-old 
Catherine DePietro when she found 
herself in court again. Several weeks 
ago a New York traffic court fined Mrs. 
DePietro $627 on 18 summonses and 
ordered her to cease and desist from 
driving henceforth. Last month she was 
picked up again, charged with driving 
an unregistered car without a license. 
Like Walter Reuther, Mrs. DePietro 
had a case: she was on her way to a 
auto dealer to have her car appr 
because the court fines had wrecked her 
finances. 

Also riding toward healthier finances 
was American industry as the shack 
of price controls fell at an accelerating 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR FINE PAINT 


When paints are blended 
to keep homes young... 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments are widely 
used by America’s leading paint manufacturers. 
They serve in the production of house paints that 
last longer . . . that keep homes well protected and 
beautiful over the years. 


Here’s how they work. When paint is applied, the 
white lead and zinc pigments unite with drying oils 
and fatty acids to form an “insoluble soap’’—the 
paint film, Carefully and scientifically processed 


EAGLE 


from ore to finished pigments, Eagle-Picher White 
Lead and Zinc Pigments assure the right formula- 
tion desired by paint manufacturers and their 
customers. 


America’s leading paint producers regularly use 
Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments in their prod- 
ucts. There may be an application for Eagle-Picher 
Lead and Zinc Pigments in your business, too. We'd 
be glad to talk it over. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 


ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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@ The boss’ wife parks Joey in the office 
sometimes while she shops. Such fun! 
Last time here he discovered the postage 
meter, so we let him stamp outgoing mail. 
Was Mama proud! Naturally she didn’t 
know that anybody can use a DM! 


» The DM is a desk model postage meter 
... prints postage, any amount needed 
for any kind of mail, right on the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark at the same time, 
and a small advertisement if you like. Even 
handles parcel post. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. And automatically 
accounts for postage on visible registers. 


@ The DM is a great convenience in any 
office...saves time, effort—and postage! 
Larger models for larger mailers. Call the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration, or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


® FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates, 
with map and parcel post zone finder. 


€ : = PITNEY-BOWES: 
ei Postage 


Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 


© 









PitNEY-Bow Es, INC. 
1743 Paciric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Please send free () booklet, () wall chart to: 


Name 





Firm 
Address 








pace. But the end of controls did not 
mean unbridled price rises in most 
cases. Supply and demand with its con- 
comitant competition came into play as 
it had not since 1950. Eastern oil com- 
panies, led by Socony-Vacuum, boosted 
gasoline prices a half-cent a gallon. 
Gulf, Sinclair and Atlantic Refining 
quickly followed suit. The rise in costs 
and the long stable price of gasoline 
had led to a squeeze on profits, the 
companies explained. But Esso (Stand- 
ard of Jersey) threw a monkey wrench 
into the profits pump, refused to raise 
its asking price. Since Esso is a major 
market factor, the inevitable happened: 
Socony et al quickly lowered prices to 
their original level. 

The whole gasoline price drama oc- 
curred according to classical pattern. A 
higher price was desirable, but gasoline 
stocks are at a record level. At first 
glance, the supply still does not look 
too imposing—only 4% above year-ago 
levels. But last year’s stock was also 
too high. Temporarily at least, the 
pressure of supply is just too heavy to 
support a higher price. And with this 
object lesson well in mind, the decon- 
trol of heating oil hardly caused a rip- 
ple in the market-place. A mild winter 
had also left too high a stock of dis- 
tillate. 

The situation in the tobacco indus- 
try, on the other hand, contrasted 
sharply with that in the oil refining. 
Like the refiners, the spread between 
costs and selling price has been steadily 
narrowing. But cigarette-makers had no 
unwieldy supply to fetter a price hike. 
Consumption last year reached over 10 
cigarettes per day for every man, 
woman and child over 15 in the U. S. 
And smokers meekly accepted the one- 
cent-per-pack jump. 

In the face of improved demand, 
basic chemicals edged up somewhat; 
copper prices continued to seek that 
fine balance that will just cart off all the 
red metal produced; and stainless steel, 
still in tight supply, jumped 2% as a 
clarified steel picture promised high 
demand through the remainder of the 
year. But prices careened up no one- 
way street. President Eisenhower com- 
plimented business on the “admirable 
restraint” it showed toward price 
gouging. In many cases, however, the 
restraint was an enforced one. Com- 
modiiy and beef prices were far under 
the old lids. Lead stayed 5%c below 
previous ceilings; and zinc tumbled to 
llc a pound as foreign metal pressured 
the fifth cut in three months. Only nine 
months ago, the gray metal fetched 
19%c. The zinc market received an un- 
expected shot-in-the-arm when the gov- 
ernment offered to stockpile some- of 
the metal for the first time in a year. 





But hopeful producers were in no hurry 
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to dispose of much of their production 
at the depressed price. 

In the booming air-conditioning may. 
ket, two producers, Carrier and Rem. 
ington, announced price cuts on 
models. And the National Wholesals 
Druggists Association warned that “, 
thoughtless wave of price increase” 
could depress both sales and profits, 
The general price structure, once more 
operating in a free economy, suggested 
stability with only selective rises to 
compensate for previous inequities, 

To help keep the economy on this 
pitch, Eisenhower appointed an old 
Columbia colleague, Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, as a member of his Couneil of 
Economic Advisers. No Pollyanna, 
Burns rejects the “new era” school of 
economic thought and states: “Our gov. 
ernment and other democracies have 
met the challenge (of business cycles) 
by building a variety of defenses 
against depression. How well the de- 
fenses have been built, no one yet 
knows. . . . For the present, obituaries 
on the business cycle are romantic ex- 
pressions of human impatience, not 
records of solid achievement.” 

Still not an out-and-out Keynesian, 
Burns believes in many of the eco- 
nomic tools developed by Lord Keynes, 
though not in the redistribution of in- 
come through high income and inheri- 
tance taxes. He believes in the use of 
consumer credit controls toward the 
end of stability. And among these con- 
trols, he is inclined more toward in- 
direct than direct controls. Neverthe: 
less, he thinks stand-by controls a de- 
sirable thing. 

In this stand, Burns does not receive 
unanimous support. Richard S. Jones, 
Dairy Industry Committee spokesman 
before the Senate Banking and Cur 
rency Committee, complained that such 
a measure would require “an enormous 
expenditure” and would in itself be 
inflationary. Another Jones boy, Row- 
land Jr., president of the American Re 
tail Federation, added that “there is 
grave doubt that direct economic cot 
trols have any lasting benefits even ut 
der war conditions.” As Burns might 
have done, Jones added: “Certainly 
they [direct controls] have no desirable 
effect if they are nut preceded or a 
companied by indirect economic me* 
sures suitable to the conditions of the 
time.” 

Powerful pro-business spokesman 
Senator Homer E. Capehart, chairman 
of the Senate Banking Committee, 10° 
issue with these business pleaders, & 
horted: “I don’t think the pore - 
fixed incomes in this coun 
much satisfaction from the thought that 
businessmen, and _ this adiministit 
are not prepared to protect them m “ 
event of a sudden surge of inflation 


Forves 
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an emergency.” To strengthen his suit, 
Capehart had Eisenhower's ace: “The 
President feels as I do that controls are 
not needed at the moment, but might 
be needed in an emergency.” 

Another man bucking for John Q. 
Taxpayer is Rep. Daniel A, Reed, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Reed insists that the ex- 
cess-profits tax “must terminate” June 
30 as scheduled. Paradoxically, he ex- 
plains, it will “remove one great ob- 
stacle to a balanced budget.” In 
explanation, he points to the tax’s 
“oppressing effect on production and 
expansion and the fact that it en- 
courages waste, extravagance and loss 
of efficiency.” 

For the individual taxpayer, Reed 
also seeks relief, would push 11% tax 
reductions from scheduled December 
81 to July 1. This reduction would cost 
the government only $1.5 billion in 
revenue, leaving $67.2 billion. “The Re- 
publican Party pledged itself to reduce 
expenditures and cut taxes,” Reed 
points out. “I for one feel I am com- 
mitted to carry out wholeheartedly and 
without reservations this pledge to the 
people.” 

But Reed is not without opposition, 
including both Eisenhower and Taft, 
who want to balance the budget first, 
cut taxes second. Despite opposition 
such as that which holed up Reed’s tax 
bill in the Rules Committee, he can 
probably bull it through the House 
with little difficulty. The Senate is an- 
other story. There, Taft is determined 
to go slowly: “We'll just hold that bill 
up until we see what can be done 
about cutting the budget.” Meanwhile, 
Taft is awaiting spending estimates 
from Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Budget Director Dodge. 

While the average American is un- 
certain of his future tax status, he can- 
not even be sure that the modern 
panacea of foot, mouth and underarm 
odor, chlorophyll, will save his neigh- 
bors from him. So reported Glasgow 
University professor, Dr. John C. Brock- 
lehurst in the British Medical Journal. 
He tested the deodorant on chopped 
onions, garlic, perspiration, skunks and 
various other noisome odors. Results: 
nil. No matter what the-type of test 
employed, the results were the same— 
except when chlorophyll was mixed 
with onion slices. Then the fumes “be- 
came so offensive that the experiment 
had to be abandoned.” Chlorophyll 
makers writhed and Dr. Brocklehurst 
Promised further tests, but added: 
The onus for producing some proof of 
a deodorant action still lies with the 
protagonists of chlorophyll.” 

The onus for getting the U. S. Gov- 
€mment out of the synthetic rubber 
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Just how dangerous is it for a busi- 
nessman to cross his fingers—when he 
puts away his accounts receivable, tax, 
inventory and other records? What could 
possibly happen to them in your own 
office? In your own solid-looking safe? 


If you can’t find the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label inside or outside 
the door of that safe, it could incinerate 


your records when temperatures got 
above 350° F. 


A so-called “fireproof” building 
would just confine the fire, make it hotter. 


NAME_. 





Invitation to disaster 


(forty-three times out of a hundred) 


And the insurance policy you’d count on 
to collect fully calls for “proof of loss 
within 60 days”—virtually impossible 
without records. 


See, now, why 43 out of 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire never reopen? 
Don’t risk it! Find out how little it costs 
to provide the world’s best protection for 
your records and your business—with a 
modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. 
Consult classified telephone directory for 
name of Mosler dealer in your city, or 
mail coupon, now, for free informative 
material. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe ““” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t FB-4, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me (check one or both): 

(0 Free Mosler Fire ““DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
(© Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


POSITION. 





FIRM NAME. 














ADDRESS 








CITY, 


STATE 











WALL STREET 





WALL STREETERS can’t decide whether 
it is a bear or a bull market or neither 
that they are enjoying. 

This admission was finally made at 
a recent New York Society of Security 
Analysts luncheon devoted to just this 
subject. And while the three featured 
speakers tried their best to convince 
themselves—and a capacity audience— 
that the real bull may yet break loose, 
wide areas of controversy remain. 

Imrie de Vegh, of de Vegh & Com- 
pany, insisted that forecasting market 


trends is merely a matter of predicting 
other people’s expectations or “forecast- 
ing expectations of the second degree.” 
He warned against what he calls the 
“Bigger Fool Theory”—buying an issue 
in the hope that a bigger fool than you 
will buy it from you soon and for a 
higher price—and the “Dead Horse 
Theory,” wherein the buyer evaluates 
the present worth of a company by 
averaging its past earnings and apply- 
ing a conservative price-earnings ratio 
io it. Earnings of the 1946-1953 period 
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obligation. 





“how's 


Not hard to tell, is it? You don’t even 
need a mirror. 


But how long since you've tried your 
bank account on for size? And your 
investment program—the stocks and 
bonds you own? 


Taken together, are they well-designed 
to fit your present financial situation? 


Maybe the coat’s too big and the 
pants too small, 


That happens. 


Surprising as it may seem, a lot of 
people just let extra dollars accumu- 
late, forget about putting some of 
that money into more securities. They 
just ride along on the same ten shares 


U. S. Steel that they bought ten years 
ago—have never added a thing. 


People like that ought to see a good 
investment tailor, somebody who can 
alter the coat and pants to fit. Our 
Research Department will be glad to 
tackle the job for you—et no cost or 


You tell us about your situation, and 
we'll tell you what we think you ought 
to do about it. 


Just write, in complete confidence, to— 


Water A. ScHoit, Department SD-8 


MERRILL Lynch, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 


fit ?” 


or General Motors or 











must be carefully scrutinized, he jp. 
sists, from the viewpoint of recessign. 
resistant qualities or you might end 
getting something like “Man ’O Wa 
the day before his carcass went to the 
soap factory.” 

Walter Maynard of the Shearsop. 
Hammill clan promised narrower mar. 
ket fluctuations, admitted to being pro. 
foundly bullish for the long term. Said 
he: with life companies and_ savings 
banks adopting the dollar-averaging 
method of purchasing, fluctuations will 
diminish. He made the point that the 
Big Board is suffering competition from 
the municipal bond market. Municipals 
with attractive yields and their tax re- 
ducing propensities, he feels, are cut- 
ting into stock sales. He also noted the 
low rate of creation of new stock issues 
relative to savings. Most specific of the 
three, Anthony Gaubis forecast a 20 
to 25% rise in the market with the cur 
rent boom running for another eight 
months. His reasons: a return of in- 
vestor confidence; expectation of higher 
price-earnings ratios and maintenance 
of dividends at current levels; higher 
interest rates narrowing the ratio of 
stock to bond yields; lower commod- 
ity prices, which historically have her- 
alded higher stock prices. Gaubis be- 
lieves that the current market is in a 
cycle comparable to that of 1927, a 
23-month upward affair which began 
last April. 


Controversial fundamentals 


Exactly what kind of a market this 
is depends upon a number of factors 
that experienced Wall Streeters can‘ 
agree upon. 

There are endless arguments, for in- 
stance, on the subject of whether stock 
prices are inflated. After hours of bit- 
ter debate the sponge usually gets 
thrown in on the note that, yes, some 
issues are overpriced and others are 
not. However: 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently admitted, at least to one W 
Streeter, that they do not consider 
stock prices inflated at this time. 

Yet, if you take the Department of 
Commerce figures it is not difficult to 
see that common stocks aren't ex 
sitting on the bargain counter either. 
These figures show that all common 
issues listed on the NYSE sold at 126 
times earnings last year, the highest 
ratio at which these issues have 
since 1946. Only two years ago ' 
were selling at only 8 times earnings, 
which was the lowest ratio since 1919, 
the year economists first began com 
piling these figures. Compared with the 
16-times-earnings ratio in explosive 
1929, the current level is not so high. 

These arguments on stock prices 
endlessly serve as a prelude to 
“which is the best stock average” argu 
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ment. Here again there is no agree- 
ment—only more awareness of the fal- 
lacies of each average and more in- 
terest in the indices as a result of the 
growing attention investors are giving 
to technical analysis of the stock 
market. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis’ 
Harry D. Comer, one of the originators 
of the Standard & Poor’s index, objects 
to the Dow-Jones market averages on 
the basis that the Dow reports on the 
“miverse of stocks” by a wrong 
sampling. No portfolio, he says, con- 
tains just one share of each stock (a 
share of Telephone alongside one share 
of Loew’s). He objects to Dow method 
for adjusting for stock splits which he 
calls “adjustment in reverse and with 
a bang.” Instead of increasing the hold- 
ings of a split stock, Dow cuts them 
down and expands its investment in 
the unsplit stock. Mr. Comer also ob- 
jects to the mathematical formulas that 
are used in the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune indices. Instead, he 
favors the Standard & Poor method, 
which makes no assumption portfolio- 
wise but simply multiplies price by the 
number of shares outstanding, thus, he 
feels, conforming to reality. Comer 
highlights the individual industry in- 
dices of Standard & Poor, pointing out 
that these may show individual bear 
and bull markets in varying industries 
while the over-all index may show little 
fluctuation. This is:of growing impor- 
tance in the current period when more 
study is being given to investing indus- 
trywise rather than marketwise. 

Yet, Anthony Gaubis tears the Stand- 
ard & Poor index asunder by saying 
that the Standard & Poor method of 
averaging the total value of common 
shares outstanding for each individual 
issue limits the value of the index. In- 
stead, he believes “it may or may not 
be a fair measure of the fluctuations in 
the value of all listed industrial stocks, 
particularly in view of the popularity 
waves or cycles which recently have 
tended to emphasize companies with 
large enough capitalizations to insure 
better-than-average marketability. It is 
not a good yardstick,” he insists, “with 
which to compare the performance of 
any diversified portfolio inasmuch as 
this average can be, and frequently is, 
dominated by the action of a few issues 
of highly capitalized companies.” 

In the spirit of the current market 
which features merger situations, many 
Streeters say that the merger that would 

nefit them most would be a merger 
of the Dow-Jones industrial average 
and Standard & Poor's index. After all, 
argue those who prefer the Standard 


the notch that 


revolutionized cut-out discs 


3 
BORG-WARNER 


engineering 
achievement 


Chopping heavy brush, working in boggy 
ground, clearing virgin land, renovating pas- 
tures... these are some of the tough tillage 
jobs done best by cut-out discs. 


Such rugged work is rough on the discs, 
constantly subjecting them to heavy impact 
and shock. If incipient cracks are present in 
the cut-out, sometimes caused by grinding the 
notch, the disc may suddenly break down in 
the field. 


To solve this problem, Borg-Warner’s Inger- 
soll Products Division has developed the revo- 
lutionary new Dura-Notch disc. The notch is 
punched out at an angle, instead of being ground 
as on ordinary discs. The notch needs no 
grinding at all—so there is no danger of grind- 
ing cracks to weaken it. 


The result is terrific resistance to impact and 
shock. In recent tests, Ingersoll Dura-Notch 
discs withstood up to 100 blows of a 200-pound 
hammer dropped 40 inches—without failure! 
Not a single ground-notch disc (made of the 
same analysis steel) withstood more than 10 
such blows. 


This is one more example of Borg-Warner’s 
guiding principle “design it better—make it 
better.” It is typical of the many ways in which 
Borg-Warner serves America every day. 
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ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 

BM 

PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
samen) the 185 products made by 


Borc-WARNER 


our & ®& 


ww 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL » CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. e MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN « MORSE 
CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE e NORGE HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS e¢ WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 


index, Standard has the product and 
w has the distribution, so wedding 
© two would lead to technical bliss! 
Springtime appears to be stunt time 
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bring ’em back 








You can't beat Telegrams for cap- 
turing business. To bring back ac- 
counts that have gotten away—to 
bag new prospects— your message 
is a sure-fire sales producer when 
you send it on the action-getting 
yellow blank. 


For any Business Purpose 


TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 
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3 “UNION 


A MANUFACTURER TELLS US ABOUT HIS 
SALES EXPERIENCES WITH TELEGRAMS: 
“RESULTS ASTOUNDING... A HIGHER 
PERCENTAGE RETURN FROM TELEGRAMS 
THAN ANY OTHER PROMOTION MATERIAL.” 


WESTERN ~ 
UNION. [= 
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FROM A FLORIST: “...WE FILED 19 
CITY MESSAGES ...AND RECEIVED 
ORDERS FOR OVER $100 WORTH 

OF FLOWERS.” 





a, Operator 
25 


To “localize” any nationally adver- 
tised product by letting readers know 
how to find local dealers or jobbers 
who handle it—use this great aid to 
distribution. Ask your nearest 
Western Union office. 


WESTERN UNION 





for securities sellers. From the current 
roster of “special events” no one can 
say Wall Streeters aren’t trying to sell 
their product. To make sure they'd 
hit the entertainment circuit, the Big 
Board invited Walter Winchell, Jackie 
Gleason, Marlene Dietrich, Eva Gabor 
and a dozen others to cavort about the 
floor by way of selling tickets to a 
widows and orphans benefit. . . . Bache 
& Company meanwhile has been woo- 
ing the business gal under the slogan 
“dividends are a girl's best friend.” 
They've rigged a three-way tieup with 
Mademoiselle magazine and Saks Fifth 
Avenue, staged a window display at 
Saks’ and Thursday night fashion shows 
at the Bache uptown office. . . . Cohu 
& Company moved in on the aesthetes 
at the National Antiques Show by hold- 
ing forth in a booth with a contest 
offering the winner $100 in a favorite 
mutual fund—also by distributing a 
booklet showing the parallel between 
antiques and finance with a listing of 
issues that have paid annual dividends 
for 20 to 105 years. . . . Adding to the 
1,196 branch offices—some 125 of them 
in New York City—that brokerage firms 
maintain, Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path have just opened a New Canaan, 
Conn. office, and Laidlaw & Co. a 
pranch at Princeton, N. J. 


Defiance 


Ralph E. Samuel of Ralph E. Samuel 
& Co. has let loose a timely blast. He’s 
fed up reading all the market letters 
and services that constantly refer to 
“defensive stocks.” His slant: “If an 
investor has misgivings about the out- 
look he should defend with cash or 
short-term government bonds and let 
someone else own the common stocks 
that will go down less than the market.” 
Right now, he insists, he can see noth- 
ing in the economic picture to defend 
against. . . . If EPT is allowed to lapse, 
it is reported, several corporations— 
automobile makers included—will lower 
the price of their product. These com- 
panies are satisfied with their present 
level of profits and believe that it would 
be sound business to emphasize to the 


public that corporations really do not 
pay taxes as corporations, but 
collect taxes for the government and 
must consider such charges as one of 
their — costs. . . . On one recent 
day when nine of the ten most active 
issues were selling above $15, one of 
the nation’s leading dailies came forth 
with the observation that activity in 
higher priced issues proves the strength 
of the market. Actually the market per- 
formance of that day provided the ex- 
ception to what appears a current 
trend, a revival of interest in the more 
speculative issues selling under $95. 
This is encouraging to brokers who 
note that if this is a bull market, the 
one glaring flaw has been a lack of 
speculative buying in past months, 


W orth noting 


The big banks seldom make common 
stock recommendations, yet one of the 
most conservative of trust departments 
is pushing Minneapolis-Honeywell. . . . 
Building stocks can be counted upon 
to come into play just as soon as more 
investors realize that many of the 
leaders of this group are under-priced, 
so says a top-notch analyst. . . . Another 
opinion maker insists the brightest of 
long-term futures rests in the office 
equipment group, what with the in- 
creased use of electronics owing to fis- 
ing labor costs. . . . While plenty is 
being said about the oils as a group 
being unpopular, a study of the big 
investment trust portfolios reveals the 
trusts had a bigger stake in petroleum 
shares at the end of 1952 than at the 
beginning. The largest dollar invest- 
ment at the year’s close was concen- 
trated in Amerada, followed by Stand- 
ard Oil, N. J., and Continental. These 
three were also the most widely held, 
along with Gulf Oil and Standard Oil 
of California. Favorite gas producing 
companies among the trusts include: 
United, Republic, Northern, Natural, 
Shamrock and Panhandle. The trusts 
last year also added to their holdings 
of Chicago Corp., El Paso Natural Gas, 
Shamrock, and Western Natural Gas. 
And the NYSE itself points out that oil 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Reynolds Metals, like Alcoa and Kaiser Aluminum, is in the midst of a mammoth 
growth splurge. Forses takes a close look at the No. 2 outfit in a burgeoning industry. 


Fores, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. +1 
I enclose: [J] $5 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 3 full years 





Address 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


———— 





City 


Zone State 2 Tee 





Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year ¢ 
dl 
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More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 
















At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 











New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 
















U.S.Government . . . . . . $1,844,608,305.55 










Canadian Government . 143,537,746.75 
Provincial and Municipal 66,051,354.87 
Railroad . pace te 660,243,225.66 
Public Utility . . 1,514,241,381.02 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . 3,767,863,111.01 
Stocks . 





All but $18,064,177.72 are preferred or guaranteed. 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


On urban properties. . . 
On farms . tee Le 





"$1,914,495,597.64 
161,582, 149.54 







Real Estate (after decrease by ener of $1,900,000 in the 
aggregate) ° 
Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment 






$ 391,638,408.63 







Properties for Company use 46,718,864.57 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- 

edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under 

contract of sales) . - 2,600,936.44 





Loans on Policies 2 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits = 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 








TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 
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Insurance Company 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of.interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 


2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


$7,996,545,124.86 


177,509,022.72 


2,076,077,747.18 


439,058,209.64 


465,211,481.47 


175,519,891.02 
161,709,504.12 
100,898 064.65 


- $11,592,529,045.66 










Home Orrice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON StT., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 







Metropolitan’s 85 Annual Report to Policyholders 
More Benefits for More People 


the Company’s history. 


1952 would not be complete 


3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi- 
ness generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders. 


5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 


without appre- 


ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made. pos- 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect. 


Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 


on request. 


ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 


President 






OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves P 
This amount, required by law, together with future premiums 
and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 
benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 
Interest... 

Funds left with the Company by beneficiaries and. policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . ‘“ 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 

Other Policy Obligations i 
Including premiums received in advance and special r reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 

Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) 

Security Valuation Reserve . . 

Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 

All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ee ee A 

SURPLUS FUNDS 
$106,783,000.00 
557,944,554.32 


Special Surplus Funds 

Unassigned Surplus Funds 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS ‘* 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


$9,856,893,709.00 


653,976,566.00 


181,782,277.00 


55,011,011.17 


76,947,311.14 


47,012,225.46 
23,176,699.00 


7,150,000.00 
25,851 ,692.57 


- $10,927,801 ,491.34 


664,727,554.32 


- $11,592,529,045.66 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


NAME 


Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952. 





STREET. 





CITY. STATE 














Shareholders 
‘ Directors 
Officers 
Employees 


6041 sq. mi. 
282 communities 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS Be 


SERVICE AREA 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


Property and plant 
Current assets 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capitalization 
Current liabilities 
Reserves 


Sines 


GEARED 


for continued progress 


DP&L ANNUAL REPORT DEMONSTRATES THAT THE GOOD OLD 
AMERICAN TEAM OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND BUSINESS MANAGE. 
MENT CAN AND WILL SUPPLY ANY ELECTRIC REQUIREMENTS. 


The Annual Report of The Dayton Power and Light Company for 1952 is a success story 
you will enjoy reading. It is a record of steady growth of generating power . . . a record 
of proved ability to increase the sale of the Company’s services and to hold down operating 
costs. 


The Annual Report shows that at the close of 1952 DP&L is better equipped than ever 
before with facilities providing for greater efficiency in operation. 


New construction completed in 1952 brought about a more comfortable margin between 
anticipated demand and the facilities necessary to meet it. In fact, this margin enabled us 
to assist other neighboring companies and particularly the Tennessee Valley Authority 
where we sent during the year approximately two hundred million kilowatt hours of 
electric energy. 


1952 accomplishments, as summarized in the Annual Report, demonstrate that The 
Dayton Power and Light Company is equipped, financed, manned and managed for con- 
tinued progress, geared for American teamwork. 


Take a minute to read these highlights 
of 1952 achievement 


e Annual gross revenue for the first time passed $50,000,000 


e Total number of shareholders reached 19,110, an 
increase of 800 over 1951 


INCREASE 
OVER 1951 


$173,301,796 10% 
15,825,309 4% 
254,296 65% 


$189,381,401 10% 


e Electric generating capacity reached a total of 520,000 kw 


e Annual residential consumption for 1952 averaged 
2,285 kwh 


$146,939,093 21% 
14,081,520 
28,360,788 


Total liabilities... .$189,381,401 


e Annual consumption for rural and farm customers averaged 
3,600 kwh 


decrease 43% 


7,450 new electric customers were added during 1952 
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THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS—YEAR 

$ 52,808,074 

EXPENSES 43,119,588 
Net operating revenue 9,688,486 
OTHER INCOME 148,703 
9,837,189 

1,561,747 

8,275,442 

948,770 

7,326,672 


In spite of the fact that we have 269,631 additional shares outstanding, we have increased the 
net earnings per share of common stock to $2.85 as compared with $2.74 at the end of 1951 
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e Total sales of natural gas reached 25,328,000 Mcf 


e Annual residential consumption of natural gas averaged 
134 Mcf 


e 4,800 new natural gas customers were added during 1952 


e As for several years past, our promotional activities have 
helped lift the sale of appliances in our service area 
above the national average. 


We will be pleased to mail you a copy 
of ovr 1952 Annual Report on request 
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“With all thy geiting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 


WHICH U.S. SUITS SHOULD BE DROPPED? A SUGGESTION 


Very early in his Presidential reign, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt vindictively vituperated, referring to business giants 
who achieved monumentally (whereas he was a business 
flop): “I'll teach them who’s their master.” He delighted 
in hounding, indicting, prosecuting gigantic enterprises. 
President Harry Truman followed that example. 

It is well that Congress plans to investigate the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

But, in my judgment, something far beyond an ordinary 
investigation should be instituted by President Eisenhower. 

My suggestion is that he name an outstandingly broad- 
gauge, representative committee to analyze all the suits 
now under consideration by the Justice Department, with 
a view to recommending to the Chief Executive which 
cases should be dropped. This committee could appropri- 
ately consist of, say, three veteran Big Business executives, 
three representatives of Small Business, three leading 
bankers, three top-notch nationally-known lawyers, three 
respected labor union leaders, three eminent university 
presidents, three Senators, three Representatives, with a 
chairman enjoying nationwide confidence—a la the Hoover 
Commission. 

This committee’s findings would be submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to be laid before Congress, with his com- 
ments, endorsing or disapproving the committee’s verdict 
on each anti-trust case considered. Without injury to the 
public interest, indeed with all-round beneficial effect, the 
abandoning of questionable prosecutions could possibly 
save American taxpayers much money. 

Ponder, for example, the Justice Department's intermin- 
able proceedings against a large number of Wall Street 
investment firms, in an attempt to punish them for prac- 
tices which usually were abandoned many years ago. 
Judge Harold R. Medina, who earned national esteem for 
his masterly handling of the Government’s action against 
Communists, has repeatedly, unreservedly condemned tac- 
tics attempted by Justice Department lawyers. Certain 
phases of the prosecution have already been killed. Judge 
Medina’s whole attitude reveals most clearly what he 
thinks of this belated trial running—horrors!—to more than 
9,000,000 words of court record, costing you and me and 
every other taxpayer an inexcusable penny. 

The Ainerican people for weeks and weeks have beheld 
the spectacle of such upbuilders of America’s industrial, 
lntematio:al military might as Pierre S. du Pont, Irenee du 
Pont, Alfred P. Sloan being labelled as heinous lawbreakers 
by obscure unknowns, paid by the Justice Department— 
that is, b you and me. 

You may take a different view, but I regard both the 
century-old du Pont organization and General Motors as 

aving contributed as much as, if not more than, any other 
‘wo business enterprises to America’s victory in our two 
World Wars, 


To me, it is infinitely sad that in their very old age— 
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they average almost 80-—such constructive citizens, fillers 
of many hundreds of thousands of ample pay envelopes, 
should be branded by their government, by our govern- 
ment, as scoundrels, scallywags, conspirators, deserving 
nothing but ignominous punishment. 

For twenty years Washington has been belligerently 
“anti” the most productive of our industrial and other busi- 
ness leaders—at the same time that it has, of necessity, 
depended upon them more than upon any other citizens 
to win global warfare, to preserve human freedom. 

Is it not time to put the jaundiced Department of Jus- 
tice in its place? 

Is it not “Time for a change?” 

* 


The best “pull” of all is self-created. 
* 


WHAT’S MOST IMPORTANT IN LIFE? 


America (justly) prides itself on its efficiency. Curiously, 
however, in modern times this country has had no efficiency 
teacher, expert, propagandist comparable with Herbert N. 
Casson in Britain, publisher of the Efficiency Magazine in 
London, and a similar publication in various other lan- 
guages. Mr. Casson was extensively hired to go into plants, 
modernize them, teach workers more efficient methods. 
Although he worked prodigiously—for example, he wrote 
every word of his publication for decades—he lived for 
more than 80 years, active until the very end. His son and 
successor as publisher, Edward E. Casson, has written a fas- 
cinating volume, “Postscript,” on the life and strenuous 
work of his father. Here is this vastly experienced octo- 
genarian’s philosophy of life: 

My philosophy of life is to do good and have a good time. 
Life is not worth living, I think, if we do not help others and 
enjoy being alive. 

We have to pay a high price for life, but we should pay it 
happily and then make a good use of the years that we buy. 

Life has pleasures at all levels. There are the pleasures of 
eating and drinking, of sport and travel and entertainment and 


friendship and love and knowledge and ownership and achieve- 
ment. 

The universe is so great and I am so small that I must not 
be worried nor frightened nor dignified nor conceited. It is all 
so serious that I must not treat it seriously. I must accept it 
with wonder and enjoyment and hardihood. 

If I don’t fight for what seems to me to be right, then I am 
a coward. If I do wrong to my fellowmen, I am a fool; and if 
I am not creative, then I am nothing. 

The four best things I have found in this world are knowl- 
edge, money, kindness and fun. 


FANTASTIC BIDDING FOR GRADUATES 


The newspapers recently featured reports of fantastic 
bidding by corporations for college graduates, notably 
those earning engineering degrees. The salaries quoted 
impressed me so much that I sent clippings to one of my 








sons, a Princetonian graduate in engineering, who, after 
overcoming various obstacles, succeeded in obtaining a 
fledgling commission in the Seabees. 

Henry L. Jacobs, head of the Bryant College of Business, 
in Providence, R. I., revealed, in talking with me, that he 
regards as absurd the fact that callow young engineers are 
being deluged with offers of salaries exceeding their col- 
lege instructors’. “It would be more fitting if, in order to 
reap practical experience, these youths were paid only 
nominal amounts.” 

As a consequence of the topsy-turvy current conditions, 
colleges and universities are losing lots of their engineering 
instructors, allured by much richer remuneration. 

* 
Don’t turn your back on all innovations, 
or you will go backwards. 
* 


ASTRONOMICAL STEEL FACTS 


The United States Steel Corporation has produced 
enough steel to build a bridge with a 22-foot roadway 
around the earth 7% times. Or 

To stretch a piano wire from the earth 13 times up to 
and back again from 
Pluto, the most distant 
planet in the solar sys- 
tem — 86 billion miles 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 











away. Or 

To make enough standard 18 gauge sheets 18 inches 
wide to stretch to the sun, 90 million miles away. Or 

To erect an iron curtain—a solid steel wall—10 feet high, 
4 1/3 feet thick and some 18,000 miles long, around the 
entire perimeter of the United States. 

The Corporation recently (November 26, 1952) poured 
its billionth ton of steel, an achievement matched by no 
other company in history, by no other nation on earth. 

A billion tons of steel is more than twice as much as 
Russian mills have produced in their entire history. 

It took 51 years, 7 months and 25 days, and the com- 
bined efforts of several hundred thousand men and women, 
to create that incomprehensible total. 

U. S. Steel Corporation’s output represents 36% tons 
every minute, day and night, since 1901, when the enter- 
prise was organized. 

But at today’s pace it would take only about 30 years 
to reach the second billionth ton. 

It now calls for men and women with approximately 
1,000 skills, professions and arts to produce a ton of steel. 

U. S. Steel, in recent years, has employed approximately 
800,000 workers, on the average. 

The Corporation’s employees have received a total of 
more than $22,000,000,000 (twenty-two billions) of income 
since 1901. 

These fabulous figures contain little comfort for Stalin’s 
successors! 


DISCIPLINE FIRST; THEN AUTHORITY 


To fit you to command, you must first undergo discipline. 
The world groaningly complains today that the younger 
generation totally lacks, defies, discipline. My own belief 
is that the inculcation of proper discipline is the duty of 
parents, others in authority, and that failure is only secon- 
darily due to delinquents. 

Where on earth is discipline more rigorously enforced 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS GOOD 


Generally business conditions are continuing on a high 
plateau. 

Personal income is running 6% higher in the first month 
of this year as compared with the first month of 1952-a 
an annual rate of $280.5 billion. Wage and salary payouts 
by private industry are also slightly ahead, running at an 
ennual rate of $157.5 billion. Farm income continues a 
the same level at an annual rate of $44.5 billion. 

Cash dividends are 6 per cent ahead for the first two 
months of this year as against last, totaling $729 million. 
Net earnings for the larger railroads for the first month this 
year ran $16 million ahead of 1952. These statistics are 
more important than mere mathematical proof of our eco- 
nomic health. They create the proper psychology, a vital 
ingredient for “good times.” 

The latest incidents with the Communists over the shoot- 
ing down of our planes demonstrate that apparently there 
will be no marked relaxation of tensions with the Iron 
Curtain since Stalin’s passing. This means, of course, less 
pressure to curtail sharply our defense spending. 

The Eisenhower administration’s actions to date have 
engendered confidence throughout the nation. All the in- 
gredients vital to economic health are evident. There are no 
signs at present ot any recession or setback. 

—MALCOLM Fonrses. 





than at our West Point, the training school for our Army 
officers? Each youth is taught to obey before he is per- 
mitted to command. The same sound philosophy is taught 
in most of our universities. Freshmen are subjected to the 
severest discipline. In certain famous institutions a fresh- 
man has to wear a cap designating his humble standing, is 
forbidden even to walk across the campus, must confine 
himself to roads, paths. In some colleges they have to act 
in their first year as “batmen” to seniors, are treated almost 
as pariahs. 

When I first learned that two of my sons were being thus 
“humiliated,” I was inclined to be indignant. In this country 
isn’t one man as good as another? What about equality’ 

But, in time, I became convinced that this whole system 
is salutary, that it leads to respect for authority, that it 
prepares a youth for becoming qualified to exercise responsi- 
bility as he matures. 

From what social, economic, financial ranks do juvenile 
delinquents, juvenile misfits, most commonly stem? Frankly, 
from two extremes. First, from the poorest, underprivileged 
families, where parents are unfitted to exercise wise parental 
authority; second, from rich families, where parents, ob- 
sessed only by pursuing their own pleasure and ambitions, 
fail to inculcate right principles in their offspring. 

Recently I read this, and wholeheartedly endorse its 
wisdom: 

Discipline does not restrict personal liberty; it introduces 4 
higher social liberty. It does not destroy personality; it de- 
velops it. 

An undisciplined person is his own worst enemy. He is like a 
bull in a china-shop. 

In short, discipline is the control of each for the benefit of all. 

If managers would take the trouble to explain to their workets 


just exactly what discipline is they might find a decrease in many 
of their troubles. 


Amen! 
* 
Live valiantly! 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 


Year Ended December 3) 

Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances ................+++ 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 

Administrative Expenses 

Operating Income 

Other Income and Expense (net) 








Interest on Long-Term Debt 
Amortization of Debenture Discount and Expense 
Other Interest—principally on bank loans 


Income before Taxes on Income 
Federal Income Tax .... 
Federal Excess Profits Tax—current year 
Federal Excess Profits Tax—prior year refund 
State Income Taxes 








Net Income for Year ... 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year 





Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7.00 per share) 
Dividends on Common Stock ($1.50 per share) 


Earned Surplus at end of year 


a 


i, $214,508, 482 F 


“San “isteizzree 


201, 096, 117 


¥ 1952 ~ 


) 1951 
# $188,447,430 


176,034,189 





$ 13,412,365 
255,184 


$ 12,413,241 
92,233 





$ 13,667,549 


$ 12,321,008 





943,500 
33,206 
1,049,901 


$1 = 701 
30,058 
312,777 





$2,026,607 


1,377,936 





$ 11,640,942 


$ 10,943,472 








96,000 
214,000 


$ 5,302,000 
286,000 


229,000 





$ 5,940,000 


$ 5,817,000 





$ 5,700,942 
28,143,205 


$ 5,126,472 
27,372,160 





$ 33,844,147 


$ 32,498,632 





$ — 686,000 
3,744,307 


686,000 
3,669,427 





$ 4,430,307 


$4,355,427 





$ 29,413,840 


$ 28,143,205 





Depreciation_provided: 1952, $950,870: 1951, $815,827 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 





CURRENT ASSETS: 1952 

Cash in banks and on hand ; $ 

Accounts receivable—trade (less reserves 
1952, $643,811; 1951, $639,173) 

Other accounts and notes receivable 

Inventories, at cost: 
Leaf tobacco 
Manufactured stock and revenue stamps 
Materials and supplies 

Special deposits—contra 


9,602,442 
323,262 


110,093,684 
10,365,707 
4,548,705 
511,918 


88,118,882 


1951 
7,530,826 


8,952,647 
448,285 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks 
Accounts payable—trade 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures (due within 
one year) 
Accrued taxes 
Accrued payrolls 
Accrued interest 
Other acerued liabilities 
Dividends, etc.—funds on deposit, contra.. 
Total current liabilities 


9,124,404 
4,752,393 
666,213 





Total current assets $143,993,062 


$119,593,650 





PROPERTY, PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT: 
As adjusted December 31, 1932 by author- 
ization of stockholders, plus subsequent 
additions at cost, less retirements 


$ 22,605,222 
Less: Reserves for depreciation 


7,519,378 


$ 21,342,441 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 
big 2 Year 3% Debentures, due October 
($600,000 to be retired annually 
1358. 1962) 
Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures, due 
March 1, 1976 ($350,000 to be retired 
annually 1954-1975) 


7,141,606 Total long-term debt 





Total property, plant and equip- 
$ 15,085,844 


$ 14,200,835 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital Stock: 





BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND 
GOODWILL 





7% Cumulative Preferred, par value 
$100 per share: 
Authorized 99,576 shares 





DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, advertising and taxes. $ 721,102 $ 
Unamortized debenture discount and 
424,655 


Miscellaneous 619,259 


Issued 98,000 shares 
Common, par value $10 per share: 
Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Issued 2,496,281.89 shares 
Paid-in Surplus 
Earned Surplus, as per statement 
($19,872,160 not available for cash divi- 


680,324 


450,361 
560,225 





Total deferred charges $ 1,765,016 $ 


1,690,910 dends on common stock under provi- 








ToTAL $160,843,923 


sions of debenture indenture) 
Total capital stock and surplus 


$135,485,396 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS 


Other Leading 
Products of 
P. Lorillard 


Bre 


LIABILITIES 


December 31 





1952 
$ 49,700,000 
3,946,273 


600,000 
6,502,735 
801,317 
270,000 
291,168 
511,918 


1951 
$ 26,000,000 
3,405,016 


600,000 
6,331,961 
435,069 
274,500 
222,760 
666,213 





$ 62,623,411 


$ 37,935,519 





$ 15,400,000 


15,000,000 


$ 16,000,000 


15,000,000 





$ 30,400,000 


$ 31,000,000 





$ 9,800,000 


24,962,819 
3,643,853 
_ 29,413,840 


$ 67,820,512 
$160,843,923 


$ 9,800,000 


24,962,819 
13,643,853 
28,143,205 


$ 66,549,877 
$135,485, 396 





ESTABLISHED 1760 


Other Products 


Cigarettes 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 
FRIENDS 


INDIA HOUSE 


VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN 
THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 















Out oF a subterranean shipping room 
last month, a busy stream of trailer 
trucks swung into Jersey City’s clut- 
tered streets. They carried air—care- 
fully wrapped in thousands of Ameri- 
can Can Company containers. In the 
drab, off-white factory they left cling- 
ing to the Hudson’s shore, 2,600 men 
and women regularly practice can- 
making, the ingenious art making $434 
million Canco a banker’s delight. 

To Hudson Plant Manager Mike 
Winn, who directs both trucks and 
people, his aging eight-story beehive is 
a well-behaved automaton. “When I[ 
go home at night,” confesses Winn, “I 
leave my worries right here at this 
desk.” And well he might, for he and 
51 managers like him in container 
plants scattered from Lubec, Maine, to 
Kahului, Hawaii; from Vancouver to 
Tampa, command the working arms of 
a company most firms would gladly 
ape. When 37-year-veteran Mike joined 
up as a laborer, Canco’s reputation for 
stability was already news. Today, 
Wall Streeters no longer “study” AC 
common: it speaks for itself. 


Sales soar 


Last month, as Canco’s plants 
spewed their endless millions of con- 
tainers into the stream of commerce, 
William C. Stolk went through tradi- 
tional presidential ritual. He dutifully 
reported 1952 sales of $621.7 million, 
the sixth consecutive new high, antici- 
pated “another record year of sales 
for 1953.” In 12 months, dividends 
were up 10% (from $1.25 to $1.36%). 
A few days later from an office around 
a Manhattan corner from Stolk’s Park 
Avenue eerie, Canco was reminded that 
if it has dozens of competitors, it has 
only one rival—$302.9 million Conti- 
nental Can Company. Concan Chair- 
man Lucius Clay's yearly accounting 
sounded much the same. Up for the 
ninth successive year, sales hit $476.9 
million. Quarterly dividends were held 
at 50c but jumped to 60c for 1958. 
Together, the rivals sated about 75% 
of the nation’s desire for metal cans, 
an appetite devouring more than 4,- 
000,000 tons of steel annually to pro- 
vide a can apiece for every American 
man, woman and child every day. 


Two cans, two peas 


Except for size, Continertal and 
Canco metal divisions—which account 
for 77.1% and about 88% of sales, re- 
spectively—are alike as two peas in a 





THE CANMAKERS 


American is big, profitable, and grows from its own retained earnings; 
Continental is slightly smaller, slightly less profitable, grows by acquistion 


can to the casual eye. Basically, both 
buy huge quantities of tinplate (steel 
sheets coated with a minute layer of 
tin), terneplate (85% lead and 15% tin- 
coated steel) and blackplate (uncoated 
steel), convert it into cans. Both have 
plants in almost every important pack- 
ing or manufacturing center. Although 
each makes “packers” cans for food 
and “general line” cans for non-foods, 
more of Canco’s output goes to packers 
than of Continental’s (47.8% of sales 
last year). How much more, nobody 
outside American knows for sure. In 
addition, both manufacture, sell or 
lease closing machines to users. Both 
have gilt-edged reputations for quality 
and dependability. 


72 






"3 3% 9 4 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 4B 4 SD SI 52 53 
CANMAKERS’ MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Crown Cork 
& Seal, Pacific Can, and National Can. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of American Can; dotted line, 
Continental Can. 


Foreseeing last year’s steel strike, 
both Clay and Stolk took every possi- 
ble step to preserve those reputations 
during steel shortage. To protect cus- 
tomers, Stolk stacked 1951 year-end in- 
ventories to $128.7 million, $52 million 
more than the year before. Concan’s 
stockpile grew from $63 million to 
$90.1 million, the highest a restricted 
economy would allow. The rivals were 
sitting pretty when steelworkers walked 
out. But as the strike ground on, leav- 
ing only Wierton Steel to keep plate 
flowing, their perch became a hot-seat. 
To get perishable foods into cans, fab- 
ricators hurriedly switched supplies 
from one plant to another. American 
was forced to express tons of plate from 
Hawaii to West Coast plants. Con- 
tinental juggled production to cover 
critical spots. Crops were saved but 
added costs for Canco alone hit $4 
million. 

Since United Steel Workers repre- 
sent most of their workers, canmen get 
credit for renegotiating contracts in 
peace. But wage hikes needed to hold 
employees on the job took another $9.5 
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million from Stolk, $7.7 million from 
Clay. Steel costs jumped by $4.7 mil- 
lion for Canco in the year’s last half. 
But can prices, pegged to pre-strike 
levels, got no relief until September, 
then rose only 4%, far from enough to 
counterbalance rocketing costs. 

When the toll was tallied after pre- 
ferred dividends, Canco’s per share 
net settled to $2.25 vs. $2.50 in 1951. 
Continental's fell from $4.61 to $4.22. 
Significantly, Stolk’s operating income 
was 8.5%, Clay’s 5.6% of sales. The 
spread, American’s long-time hallmark 
of superiority, narrowed as both did 
worse — Continental’s pretax take on 
sales slipped from 1951’s 7% while 
Canco’s tumbled farther from 11.8%. 
More deeply in metals, Canco was hit 
harder last year, but held its efficiency 
edge over Concan. The reason, says 
Bill Stolk, is that “we are better than 
they are.” He says it with quiet, u- 
assuming conviction. 


The folk of Stolk 


The essence of American Can’s char- 
acter is dignity. From an elderly, home- 
office reception and messenger corps 
to the slick good taste of its 1952 an- 
nual report the institution radiates 
propriety which finds ultimate person- 
ification in President William Stolk. 
Tall, dark-haired and thinning on top, 
he is 53. A powerful man, Stolk works 
from a green-leather swivel chair. In 
his spacious, solidly appointed office, 
less pretentious than dignified, the pres- 
ident talks cautiously from behind an 
imposing walnut desk which serves as 
much for a shield for his shy modesty 
as for workspace. 

Like almost all other Canco brass, 
Stolk has spent his entire adult life in 
cans. He wears a long-service pin m 
his lapel, proudly reports that length 
of service among 304 top executives at 
a recent gathering averaged 26 yeals, 
ten months. His own career dates from 
1916. Born in Caracas where his Amer- 
ican father grew cocoa and ran an 
import-export business, Stolk started at 
Canco when he was given the choice 
of more education in Venezuela or 
going to work. As a timekeeper, he got 
17c an hour, put in 12% hours a day- 
an experience that does him no harm 
dealing with other employees. 
president credits Canco’s better eam: 
ings to “management philosophy” and 
superior technology. 

Canco was formed in 1901 by a fab- 
ulous trio well-schooled in fiscal leger 
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demain, whose interests were far re- 
moved from customer service. William 
H. “Judge” Moore, Daniel Gray “Czar” 
Reid and William B. “Tinplate” Leeds 
pyramided fortunes by assembling little 
companies into big ones, cut their 
monopoly teeth on Diamond Match, 
National Biscuit and the American Tin 
Plate Company. When the big three 
decided to combine canmakers, there 
were about 175 independent operators 
in the country. They persuaded Edwin 
Norton, who ran the most important 
of the little factories, to urge others to 
join the movement, ended up with 123 
local factories on their list. Canco was 
capitalized at $78 million and Norton 
became first president. Although the 
financiers’ original intention was clear- 
ly to form a tin can monopoly, the 
scheme never succeeded. First, Czar 
Reid & Co. forgot the first rule of free 
enterprise, jacked prices to a point 
where their lush profit margins at- 
tracted (and subsidized) competition. 
Secondly, during a 1913 trust-busting 
burst, the Justice Department hailed 
the burgeoning trust into court where 
it would have been dissolved except 
that the court hesitated “to destroy so 
finely adjusted an industrial machine.” 
By then Canco’s market bite was 
shrunk from 90% to about 63%. If the 
anti-trust trial taught the can fabrica- 
tor caution, it also set pace for future 
action. Since 1912, all of Canco’s 
growth has come from within. Legally 
discouraged from buying talent and 
techniques, the firm was forced to de- 
velop its own. 

Growing by buying up both plants 
and personnel, claims Stolk, is not so 
good a method because it gives long- 
time employees less chance to reach 
the top. In Canco, whose sales and 
assets grew faster in the last ten years 
than in the first 40, only proven ability 
stands between Stolk’s job and the 
newest employee’s. Hence, he believes 
youngsters within the company are 
even more enthusiastic about doing a 
topnotch job than they were when he 
“was a kid” when -“it took an act of 
Congress to get out of the plant.” 


The way of Clay 


Concan’s Clay does not dispute 
Stolk’s view, admits that taking in new 
brass along with newly purchased 
plants tends to damage morale, but 
looks at it as an “insoluable problem,” 
one of the prices Concan must pay to 
grow. Considering his own business ex- 
perience, Clay could hardly take any 
other stand. Like almost everything 
else at Concan, he too was acquired. 

Continental was launched in 1904 
by ex-Canco President Edwin Norton, 
Is son and a group of backers with 
$500,000. After a year as top man at 
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CAN-CLOSING MACHINE IN JERSEY STANDARD’S BAYONNE REFINERY: 
once rented only, closers must now be sold, too 


American, Norton decided he was a 
canmaker, not a financier. His love 
for the trade budded from an early job 
in a hardware store, which made house- 
hold utensils of tin. Led to experiment- 
ing, Norton learned the trade, branched 
out for himself. Before he died in 1915, 
he had more than 5,000 patents to his 
credit, most of them related to con- 
tainer manufacture. Incorporated in 
1913, Continental’s sales were $6 mil- 
lion, assets, $14.5 million. At that point, 
Carle Cotter Conway, whose initials 
would imply he was born for the job, 
got into the firm. Norton’s son-in-law, 
Conway had made money on his own 
by manufacturing and selling pianos. 
From the moment he and the Nortons 
got voting control of Continental in the 
early ‘20s, American began to dance 
to an increasingly insistent competitive 
tune. The smaller outfit got its great- 
est boost in 1927 when Conway teamed 
with Oscar Caperton Huffman, the 
power behind third-biggest United 
States Can Company. In three years, 
Huffman was Concan’s president and 
Conway board chairman of the merged 
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outfits, a job he relinquished to Clay 
three years ago. 

In Conway’s hands, Continental ab- 
sorbed everything in sight (19 com- 
panies in the late ’20s alone), puffed 
sales from $93.9 million in 1937, when 
the SEC compelled both firms to pub- 
lish sales for the first time, to 1949's 
$331.5 million: Concan stuck closely 
to metal containers until 1939, when 
it plunged into crown bottle caps ‘in 
its Baltimore plant—a field dominated 
by Crown Cork & Seal of the same 
city. In 1944, the chairman bought out 
Delaware’s Bond Manufacturing, took 
over its crown and cork products facil- 
ities. Another leap landed the aging 
Conway into fibre drums for shipping 
chemicals and drystuffs. When avail- 
able tinplate dropped 40% in War II, 
Continental was geared for diversifica- 
tion. Last year, crown and cork prod- 
ucts accounted for 3.5%, and paper, 
paper containers and fibre drums for 
11.1% of Continental sales. 

While depression burdened most in- 
dustrialists, both canmaking biggies 
basked in the prerogatives of their 











trade. People must eat in good times 
or bad and there is just as much money 
in bean cans as in most other kinds. 
So container profits held steady, while 
packers dropped into bankruptcy like 
kites in a calm. Canco’s 1933 net was 
$15.3 million, Conway's $7.5 million. 
Tin plate consumption for the year was 
only 0.75% off from 1929’s. But both 
companies suffered the vagaries of 
seasonal packing in many areas, and 
these tended to hold year-around out- 
put under capacity. For a remedy, 
Canco moved first into paper milk con- 
tainers. Hand in hand with industry, 
both canmakers turned their talents to 
canning beer, motor oil, shortening, 
anti-freeze, luncheon meat, baby foods. 
Ultimately, it was the economy’s War 
II spurt that gave both a jet-propelled 
push toward the diversified mammoths 
they are today. 

In developing, American Can quick- 
ly replaced its financier organizers with 
top men “up from the ranks.” Reid 
clung to the chairmanship until 1922 
but working authority soon passed to 
veterans with canmaking “in their 
blood,” as Stolk puts it. From them 
sprouted a genius for organization, a 
chain of command as smooth-running 
as an auto assembly line and equally 
efficient in minimizing the individual's 
importance. Still in this spirit, Canco 
is ruled by committees—General Oper- 
ating for policy, Industrial and Public 
Relations, Appropriations for control of 
expenditures, Annuities and one for 
every other major activity. The com- 
pany is divided into four divisions— 


Atlantic, Central, Pacific, Canadian— 
each with its heirarchy topped by a 
VP. In the home office Stolk is sur- 
rounded by general managers, usually 
VPs, for each department from sales 
to research. Committees, staffed by 
VPs and general managers, transcend 
departments. Divisions and plants are 
self ruling except for top policy and 
pit their performances against one an- 
other. 

Concan, on the other hand, had no 
such elaborate setup to hand over to 
Clay. All company brass reported 
directly to Conway who ruled in per- 
son and in detail. 


Can lineup 


To compare overall financial per- 
formances of the industry leaders along 
with the three runner-up container 
makers—Crown Cork & Seal, National 
Can and Pacific Can—Forses dipped 
into their records for 1942 to 1951. 
Table I lists book value growth, aver- 
age current ratio, return on investment, 
pretax profits and percentage of earn- 
ings mailed out in dividends for the 
decade. In Table II, each company is 
ranked by each criterion and given a 
composite rank in the final column. 
Since 1952 nine-month statements indi- 
cated deficits for CC&S and National, 
only the first three firms are tabied in 
order of market popularity, i.e., the 
amount investors are paying per dol- 
lar of net per share. 

By a freak of statistics, $21 million 
National, by far the group’s worst per- 
former, tied with Concan by virtue of 
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I. CANMAKERS’ LINEUP, 1942-1951 
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Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
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Il, CANMAKERS’ RANKING, BASED ON 1942-1951 
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CONCAN’S CONWAY: 
there is just as much money ... 


big payout and an abnormally high cur- 
rent ratio in 1942 (16.2 to 1). Actually, 
the struggling company scarcely got 
off the ground in the period, paid div- 
idends in only four years, ran up losses 
in four others. Its book value rose only 
19%. Earnings, both on investment and 
sales, were all but non-existent. 

Among the others, Canco is choice. 
It takes second place to $11.7 million 
Pacific in equity appreciation and eam- 
ings. But pretax profit (computed on 
total revenue) is well above its near- 
est rival’s. Concan’s record, not so good 
as Crown’s overall, shows a greater 
stability in sales and profits. Although 
Continental’s sales increased 3.7 times 
vs. Canco’s 2.6 times, and assets leaped 
116% to American’s 67%, Stolk’s owners 
enjoyed far bigger book value growth. 
To achieve its $161 million increase in 
assets, Continental sold $43 million in 
bonds, $25.5 million worth of pre 
ferred stock. The record, combined 
with unshakable faith in the giant's 
long-run stability, drove the leader’ 
price-earnings ratio to 15.4, its yield 
down nearer a bond’s (about 4.3%) 
than an industrial’s common stock. 
Continental, however, has commande 
higher prices most of the time since 
1946, probably because its growth 
potential appears greater. 

The wide discrepancy in net value 
growth between Canco and Conca 
underscores the former’s gain from 
internal expansion. Beginning in 1948, 
when no preferred stock stood in front 
of Continental’s common, Conway 
upped a $21 million debt to $35 mil- 
lion, all represented by 9% sinking fund 
debentures. To get more cash, he sold 
$15 million in $3.75 cumulative pre 
ferred a year later, added another $20 
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CONCAN’S CLAY: 
... in bean cans as in other kinds 


million to debentures in 1949. To 
round out a three-year, $80 million ex- 
pansion program launched as Clay 
arrived, debt rose $20 million in 1951 
and $10 million came from a $4.25 
convertible preferred issue. As cash 
demands continued, a number of plants 
were sold to insurance companies, 


rented back on long-term leases. As 


1952 closed, Clay’s $302.9 million 
assets are offset by $62 million in 
funded debt ($1 for every $4.88) 
$25.5 million in senior stock. 

By toeing a conservative dividend 
line, Canco spent $143.6 million to 
get bigger from 1945 to 1950, reduced 
working capital only $25 million. In 
the latter year, “with a view toward 
a more liberal dividend policy,” Stolk 
borrowed $40 million at 2.75% on top 
of $10 million at 2.4% already owing. 
Spurred by the taste of new money, he 
dipped into the market again last year 
(see Fores, March 1, 1952, p. 26), 
raised $25 million from 3.5% deben- 
tures sold to institutions. At the same 
time Canco’s long-time 7% non-callable 
preferred was split 4-for-1. Common 
was divided 2-for-1 and received a 
100% stock dividend for each new share 
to effect a 4-for-1 split. Then 989,599 
new shares worth $25 ‘million were 
sold by subscription. Stolk’s financing 
left him with $1 of debt (total: $71 
million) for every $6.11 in assets at 
1952’s end. Preferred stock carried at 
$41.2 million was unchanged. But to 
service debt and preferred last year, 
Canco spent $5.4 million, .87% of sales. 
lay’s charges for using relatively more 
of other people’s money and for prior 
dividends were only $3 million, or .62% 
of sales. 


So much has been written of Lucius 
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Dubignon Clay, the retired four-star 
General, that most of his career is 
buried in bouquets. A senator’s son and 
a 1918 West Pointer, Clay became an 
engineer captain almost overnight, got 
his next promotion in 1940. Meanwhile, 
his efforts went to dam-building and 
flood control. During War II, he served 
successively in Army Services of Sup- 
ply hq, as Army representative on the 
War Production Board, on _ Eisen- 
howerss SHAEF staff and as deputy 
to James F. Byrnes in the Office of War 
Mobilization. Before hanging up his 
khakis in 1949, Clay was military 
governor of Germany where he showed 
his mettle by creating and sustaining 
the Berlin Airlift. At 54, he is slight, 
greying, with a boyish build and some- 
thing of a chain-smoker. His soft drawl 
and impeccable manner mark him as a 
native Georgian. His great granduncle 
was Henry Clay. 


Concan’s administrator 


Since his only prior contact with 
cans was in opening them, it was obvi- 
ously Clay the administrator, not Clay 
the engineer, who was hired at Con- 
can. The same talent made him chair- 
man of New York’s Civil Defense Com- 
mission at the insistence of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and, more recently, 
deputy chief to “Electric Charlie” Wil- 
son in the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Clay’s remarkable knack caught 
the eye of Sidney J. Weinberg, who 
served with Wilson and Clay during 
War II. Weinberg, erstwhile Eisen- 
hower-Nixon fund raiser who shocked 
old pols a few weeks ago by returning 
unexpended campaign monies on a pro- 
rata basis to contributors, is also a 
Continental director. Knowing Conway 
was ready to retire, Weinberg remem- 
bered his wartime admiration for Clay, 
persuaded the old man to take him on. 
For his work, the General gets $108,- 
000 a year. At Remington Rand, Clay’s 
onetime superior, General Douglas 
MacArthur, who was also a military 
governor, reportedly gets “about $100,- 
000.” 

At Continental hq, Clay inherited 
Conway’s office leading off from an ex- 
ecutive reception room dominated by 
a Duncan Phyffe table topped with 
flowers. Here, too, is dignity. But Clay 
is no respecter of form—a trait he estab- 
lished at the Point where he stood 
182nd in conduct at the end of one 
term in his class of 137. 

His first action, like any good sol- 
dier’s, was to inspect his command. 
Within a month he tripped to 64 plants, 
aims to revisit all of them at least once 
a year. Next, in contradiction of Con- 
way’s tradition, he launched a manage- 
ment shakeup designed to decentralize 
the sprawling concern, shape an organi- 
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zation not unlike Canco’s. He split his 
metal division geographically into three 
units, created divisions for fibre drums, 
crown and cork products, overseas in- 
terests, topped each with a VP answer- 
able to him. Canada got a separate 
corporation. Only branches kept under 
his thumb are Accounting (for consist- 
ency), Industrial Relations (because of 
company-wide agreements), and Indus- 
trial Engineering (for efficiency). To 
knit the whole, a Control Division 
charts statistics, keeps tabs on each 
plant’s progress. Monthly, outlying VPs 
parade to New York, swap ideas and 
reports with Clay. 

Since War II, Concan like Canco has 
pushed a typical trainee program for 
college graduates and qualified young- 
sters within the firm. Although some 
Continental trainees argue the school- 
ing doesn’t live up to its advance billing, 
it’s too soon to tell how well it works. 
To ape the Army, whose units “give 
a course” whenever new training is 
needed, Clay instigated courses for 
middle management in everything from 
communications in the broad sense to 
reading improvement. The program, 
says he, gives management “an oppor- 
tunity to broaden themslves for bigger 
jobs and gives us a chance to look over 
promising men.” 

Canco’s Stolk, to whom “machines 
and equipment don’t mean a damn if 
you haven’t people to run them,” is full 
of sincere admiration for what Clay is 
doing. Yet he has no intention of 
putting a General in the now vacant 
chairman’s post “if I can help it.” 
In answer to newspaper speculation 
that Concan will soon better Canco, 
Stolk willingly wishes Clay every suc- 
cess, except “the kind of success that 
would push Continental’s sales past 
ours—and I don’t think he will do it.” 

To hear Clay tell the story, it makes 
little difference whether he does or not. 
“We have no hope of getting big just 
for the sake of being biggest in the 
industry.” His aim is to serve canners 
by producing a good product at a good 
return. Canco, thinks he, “is a splendid 
company,” “has done an excellent job. 
They are the best kind of competition.” 
He is far more concerned with narrow- 
ing the gap between his earnings on 
sales and Stolk’s than he is in either 
outgrowing him or out-pitching him in 
throwing bouquets. 

On the record, Stolk’s claim to better 
technology is hard to deny. Funda- 
mentally, all canmakers are on equal 
terms; basic patents died long ago. 
Only subtle, but important, improve- 
ments are any firm’s private preserve. 
Cans are made by ultra-automatic ma- 
chinery. Tin plate is lithographed and 
varnished on presses attached to ovens 
which dry the finish; the sheets are 














coated with enamel and dried again— 
all at breakneck speed. To form can 
cylinders or “bodies”, slitters cut sheets 
to size, feed them into a “body maker” 
where these pieces, i.e. “body blanks”, 
are notched, formed, edged, bumped 
edge to edge, soldered and flanged at 
the rate of 300 to 450 a minute. The 
canmaker performing these operations 
fastest makes most money. Another 
gadget—a scroll shearer—cuts plate into 
a pattern which will yield most, much 
as a cloth cutter minimizes waste. 


Backyard gold 


Although lithographers, mechanics 
and supervisors are highly skilled, ma- 
chines think for most employees. Both 
companies have compensated for the 
deadly monotony of many jobs by pay- 
ing some of the best fringe benefits in 
the country—insurance, pensions, vaca- 
tions, sick leave. In the past decade, 
American’s lower labor costs (see chart) 
have been one clue to higher income. 
Canco had only a few hours labor 
trouble in 1952. Clay had more, ex- 
plains that Concan’s 40,517 man-days 
lost were almost all run up during a 
dispute in Chicago. The issue was 
featherbedding, a practice that out- 
raged the General’s sense of efficiency. 
Back at work on Clay’s terms after six- 
weeks’ stoppage, workers and manage- 
ment seem to be completely at peace, a 
condition both managements feel rea- 
sonably sure will continue through the 
year. 

Another reason for Concan’s poorer 
performance, explains Clay, is that 
Continental is a collection of a great 
many little companies with a wide 
variety of machines and methods. Only 
in recent years, says he, has equipment 
been given any consistency through 
modernization. This should soon begin 
to be seen in higher profit ratios. 

Other reasons are something Finance 
VP Lawrence Wilkinson says “we wish 
we knew.” Tall, straight-talking and 
fortyish, Wilkinson is a Clay import. A 
banker, he put in three years as eco- 
nomic advisor to Clay in Germany, later 
succeeded him as N. Y. Civil Defense 
chairman, a job he still holds. The ath- 
letic, young moneyman reports “we 
work our assets harder and our sales 
per employee are almost the same.” 
Canco’s sales were 1.42 times assets last 
year vs. Concan’s 1.58 times. For each 
worker, Clay sells $17,302 worth of 
containers, Stolk $17,586. Wilkinson 
concludes: “There is plenty of gold to 
be mined in our own back yard,” by 
sharper performance and “without tak- 
ing increased volume into considera- 
tion.” 

Externally, the big companies are on 
equal footing. Until 1950, both sold 
cans on three- to five-year contracts, 
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leased but did not sell can closers, 
offered attractive quantity discounts. 
These practices were outlawed for 
Canco by a San Francisco District Court 
and Continental consented to go along 
with the decision without a separate 
trial. The decree, aiming to eliminate 
“unfair” competition, ordered Canco to 
charge “compensatory” fees for what- 
ever services are given customers start- 
ing in 1954, offer closers for sale as 
well as lease, end discounts, and limit 
contracts to one year. To make certain 
of obeying the court to the letter, both 
companies established separate can 
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shows a lower labor layout, a higher 
pretax margin. 


closing divisions to establish proof that 
closing deals bring in a profit. 

In practice, neither Clay nor Stolk 
believé)the ruling will have any effect 
on operations. Designed, at least in 
part, to make it easier for troubled Na- 
tional and 26-year-old Pacific to get 
into big business, the decree, of itself, 
could not alter the real causes of their 
difficulties. Although canmaking takes 
relatively little capital, it would take 
millions to duplicate the biggies’ re- 
search and service facilities or to reap 
the efficiencies of national operation. 
Pacific Can, well-managed under Presi- 
dent Emanuel Frederick Euphrat, has 
captured an increasing chunk of West 
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Coast packing by judicious pricing and 
all-out aggression. But if it had it all, it 
would still be a regional producer, sub- 
ject to seasonal ups and downs. Na- 
tional, on the other hand, has lacked 
know-how, desperately bought up Cans, 
Inc., early this year to get a new presi- 
dent with manufacturing savvy. He is 
Robert S. Solinsky, an operator showing 
an affinity for success (see Forszs, 
Feb. 1, 1953, p. 18). “If Solinksy can’t 
pull National out of it,” comments Wil- 
kinson in tribute, “nobody can.” He 
may get some help from the court order 
which allows small outfits to grant the 
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CONTINENTAL PROFIT PROFILE 
shows a thinner operating margin, 
materials costs similar to Canco’s 


discounts forbidden to Canco and Con- 
tinental, 

Except for causing a nuisance, com- 
ments Canco Treasurer Edmund Hof- 
man, the San Francisco decree did 
nothing more than establish a situation 
by edict that was well on its way any- 
how. Hoffman, middlesized, serious, 
put 39 years into the business, 30 of 
them in sales. “The day is long past, 
observes he, “when Canco could hope 
to be sole source of supply for any big 
user.” By the same logic American an 
Concan split their tin plate buying 
among all the big steel companies. BY 
establishing alternate suppliers, buyet 
get a better bargaining lever, tend t0 
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minimize the effects of strikes and 
shortages. The only reason they didn’t 
do it sooner, is that materials avail- 
ability has been uncertain for more 
than ten years. No company with a sure 
supply of anything was unwise enough 
to give part or all of it up to go looking 
for a new source. 

Long-term contracts to supply total 
needs, says Hoffman, had disadvantages 
to offset their security value. If a buyer 
had to stick with one supplier over long 
periods, Canco obviously had to hold 
open capacity for a users needs 
whether it was called for or not. Quan- 
tity discounts aggregated over the life 
of the agreement could end in a much 
lower than expected price per unit, if 
a packer grew rapidly. 


How to can money 


Regardless of contracts, there are two 
keys to making money in cans: (1) 
Plants must be close to consumers. The 
product is bulky, costs too much to 
transport very far. Hence, all can fac- 
tories are relatively small and carefully 
sited. A location like Canco’s at Hobo- 
ken, where coffee cans roll directly into 
General Food’s Maxwell House plant, 
is ideal. (2) Orders should be big. 
Once a line is set up, it takes about 36 
hours to change over to another size or 
type. The longer a line runs with one 
tooling, the less the setup cost per unit, 
the higher the profit. Continental's 
i ikinson figures a one-year contract 
‘Mit! will lose some long runners for 
anco as buyers diversify purchasing. 
But he is aware that “this cuts two 
ways.” Continental will likely lose as 
much as it gains for this reason. But 
it does not follow that small producers 
will get any more of existing business. 
For whatever competitive battles lie 
ahead, Hoffman ticks off a number of 
Canco “strengths.” (1) A higher per- 
centage of output in packers cans. (2) 
American is broadly diversified in gen- 
eral line items. (3) It shares the in- 
dustry-wide experience of seeing prod- 
uct use grow at 4% to 5% annually as 
population grows and drifts into cities, 
where more cans. are used. (4) Canco 
is in tip-top financial shape to pursue 
uew products. To Stolk, packers cans 
are the “backbone” of the business. He 
feels Concan may lose a degree of long- 
range stability by moving into paper 
too heavily. Clay disagrees. 
“Our intention,” explains the General, 
“is to offer customers a complete pack- 
aging service”—metal cans, fibre drums, 
Paper cups. He thinks his spreadout 
may even add stability in times of 
emergency or metal shortage. To ex- 
pand the “packaging” concept, Clay is 
already making his own paper, because 
integrated container makers “are better 
off than those who merely convert.” He 
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recently bought Pennslyvania’s Benja- 
min C, Betner Company, a bagmaker. 
It was logical, Clay argues, to add 
flexible containers to his rigid ones so as 
to be able to supply a buyer's total 
needs. As usual, Betner brass was taken 
into Concan’s “young and aggressive 
organization.” 

When ceilings came off a few weeks 
ago, any decision to up container prices 
was purely academic. Contracts, al- 
ready signed for the year can be altered 
only if material or labor costs climb. 
Hiking prices to increase net per unit, 
contends Stolk, is against company 
policy and is probably impossible any- 
way in the face of competition. And 
Treasurer Hoffman adds that an un- 
necessary rise “would be the worst kick 
in the pants we could give President 
Eisenhower and all he is trying to do.” 
Last year, Clay said, costs inched up 
6%, prices 4%. He is hopeful the spread 
can be erased by upping efficiency. 
Should he raise tabs, thinks he, other 
canmakers or competing containers 
would grab off business. And this is no 
vague vision: cans have been displaced. 
In War II, glass container output rose 
33% and paper packaging zoomed. 
Metalmen stepped back into their old 
position quickly for three reasons: (1) 
Cans are better for most uses. (2) 
There were no reconversion problems. 
Their war work was making cans. 

Although the big canmakers rarely 
compete by price cutting—such tactics 
merely redistribute business, result in 
less income for both—each willingly 
wars the other with quality, service and 
new products. “Our salesmen,” smiles 
Stolk, “are never so happy as when 
they are taking business away from 
Continental.” 

Since everyone can make popular 
types, Stolk contends there is no hope 
of higher profits from established lines. 
“The real money” is in turning out new 





developments, exploiting them in vol- 
ume before the trade learns how it is 
done. For this reason, Canco is adding 
a new research lab on 40 acres in May- 
wood, Ill. Its first lab opened in 1906 
to help customers with canning tech- 
niques, find better container materials. 
These functions are still vital. Canco 
is generally conceded leader in re 
search. Yet Concan spent $5.6 million 
last year on 510 researchers of its own. 

Nearest Stolk’s heart is “Operation 
Survival,” the hunt for a tinless can 
against the time when Asian mines fall 
into Red hands or peter out. “The day 
when we will make completely tinless 
cans is a long way off,” the president 
predicts, “but with the exception of 
many food cans, about 50% to 60% will 
be tinless in about 10 years.” Impres- 
sive progress has already been made. In 
1941, the industry used 41,000 tons of 
tin for 25,000,000,000 cans. For 33,- 
000,000,000 in 1950, only 31,000 tons 
were used, a 45% saving. “Others pay 
lip service to the idea,” claims he, “but 
Canco is the only one working on it.” 

More pressing for both is putting 
aside enough money: under present de- 
preciation allowances to replace plant. 
At Concan, Clay figures he will have to 
spend about $20 million a year for re- 
placement from now on. In 1952, the 
General’s depreciation charges were 
$8.5 million and $7.1 million was 
plowed back from net. He plans to 
make up the balance from profits, al- 
though he does not intend:to retain any 
greater percentage of net. Before long, 
hopes Clay, “the new administration 
will tackle the problem.” 

With unrestricted markets opening 
wide before the rivals, Stolk is likely to 
fight hard to hold his edge over Con- 
tinental. Weinberg, who often golfs 
with Clay, reports: “When the chips 
are really down, he’s an annoying com- 
petitor on the last three holes.” 


AMERICAN CAN’S JERSEY CITY PLANT: 
on the last three holes, an annoying competitor 
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DOW DOWN 


AT ONE annual meeting, Dow Chemi- 
cal stockholders fretted over president 
Leland Doan’s high-speed expansion 
program and what might happen if it 
skidded into “soft markets.” To soothe 
them, chemist Doan administered a 
ready answer: “If we made only one 
product . . . we would be in bad shape. 
But we make hundreds . . . with thou- 
sands of markets . . . in times of re- 
cession [they] do not drop uniformly.” 

Like other test tubers, $645.6 mil- 
lion Dow last summer did lose sales 
traction. Doan’s markets may not have 
unraveled uniformly, but six-month 
pretax profits did. As charted by his 
half-time report, out recently, they 
slewed to $47.1 million (7.7% below 
the previous year’s $59.7 million), de- 
spite accelerating sales. The latter 
pulled out of the first-quarter ruck, 


kick Doan explains “we are . . . look- 
ing primarily long range rather than 
the immediate situation.” Yet it was the 
immediacy of poverty-struck textiles 
(they soak up Dow dyes), “inventory 
adjustments and plants running at less 
than capacity,” that clobbered first- 
quarter sales and half-time margins. De- 
spite their wallop, Gerstacker seconds 
Doan’s “market uniformity” rule of 
thumb, cites magnesium (11% of gross) 
to clinch his point. Though basic chem- 
icals (52% of gross) and plastics (29%) 
apparently were not, magnesium “was 
better than ever.” 

To keep his light metal soaring, Ger- 
stacker can lean on a “big $26 million 
expansion at Madison, [Wisconsin].” 
His Texas Division, however, will grab 
off most of this year’s $100 million seed 
money, tamp it into “basic items like 
power, ethylene and bromine.” 

Though the clamor of Gerstacker’s 





DOW TREASURER GERSTACKER AND PRESIDENT DOAN: 
by now, big expansion is an old story 


topped off at $204.9 million. Previous 
year: $200.3 million. 

New plant is one sales propeliant, 
but in Doan’s case it back-blasted the 
operating ratio from 29.8% to 23%. Ex- 
plains treasurer Carl Gerstacker: “We've 
got all this new plant coming in, you 
know. Almost $300 million in certifi- 
cates of necessity. Depreciation and 
amortization charges ran about $6-$8 
million more than last year. That's 
about a million more a month.” To 
treasurer Gerstacker, it’s an old story. 
In the fiscal year ended last May 31, 
depreciation and amortization spurted 
to almost “a million more a month” 
than the year before ($33 ws. $22.4 
million), as president Doan chunked 
$145 million into new plant, boosted 
sales from $339.6 to $407.1 million. 
Pretax profits barely budged. 

By the end of this fiscal year, Ger- 
stacker estimates he will be able to 
count off “more than $45 million” in 
depreciation and amortization, like top- 





rivet guns shook down pretax mar- 
gins, they also reverberated in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The de- 
fense-certificated, pretax deductions for 
amortizing new plant combined with 
the generally lower take to drive U.S. 
(and Canadian) levies from $42.4 to 
$29.9 million. Net squeaked in only 
seven cents a share under last year 
(77c vs. 84c). Doan’s expansion is 
scheduled to go lickety-split through 
1954, depending on how things look. 
He may not go down in a welter of 
“soft markets” and churning debt (see 
Forses, Feb. 1, 1958, p. 18) before 
then. But stockholders, under the strain 
of rooting him home, may be excused 
a little nervousness. 


SOLVENTS’ ORGANICS 


TENNESSEE-BORN James Albert Woods, 
president of $68.6 million Commercial 
Solvents Corp. once drawled: “I like the 
petrochemical side of our business best. 
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Antibiotics have more glamor but 
everybody . . . keeps looking around 
the corner to make sure there isn’t a 
new wonder drug coming along.” 

Last month Woods had reason to 
like his antibiotics even less. Stripped 
of fiscal glamor by industry-wide cut- 
pricing, they helped freeze 1952 net 
at $1.4 million. Year before: $5.8 mil- 
lion. Sales were also chilled, skidded to 
$50.3 million from $61.2 million. For 
VP Sidney Ellis, the comparison in 
more than one sense is not a happy one, 
Says he: “We felt the full effects of 
Korean War buying in 1951. It was 
pretty much of an abnormal year.” Also 
abnormal were last year’s market breaks 
in corn and molasses, from which CS 
distills butanol and ethyl alcohol. Both 
chemicals ring up a fair sized chunk of 
Woods’ “industrial” business. Molasses 
opened the year at around 20c a gal- 
lon; alcohol at 75.c. When treacle 
tumbled to 7c, it pulled alcohol with it, 
almost left Woods with a sticky inven- 
tory problem. Corn-based butanol went 
for a similar ride. 

Partly because CV’s line of basics is 
vulnerable to such market shenani- 
gans, partly because of profit margins 
(10-year 15.8% operating ratio is below 
average of 17 other test tubers) , Woods 
has developed a petrochemicals yen. 
Last year he proved it is no passing 
fancy by pumping “virtually all” his 
$11 million capital expenditures into 
natural gas-based nitrogen and metha- 
nol plant. Some of this output, com- 
bined with new ammonia capacity, will 
cross the lines into Woods’ Agricultural 
Division, get mixed into fertilizers. In 
keeping with his master plan to boost 
basics into more profitable end uses, 
Agriculture has also been spiking ani- 
mal feed with fermentation-based Baci- 
tracin and penicillin. 

Also bubbling are a host of new 
pharmaceutical products, most heavily 
touted of which has been “Expandex.” 
A polysaccharide, it boosts blood vol- 
ume, is useful in treating shock. Most 
production has been snapped up by the 
Armed Forces. Says VP Ellis: “Margins 
are adequate but of course you always 
have to make provisions for renegotia- 
tion with Government business.” Yet it 
was old faithful anti-freeze which 
turned over a little better net for CS 
in the fourth quarter. A $1.1 million 
EPTax refund (for 1940-43) helped. 

Development VP Ellis thinks syn- 
thetic-organic plant due on stream this 
year and next will loom large in CSs 
future profits picture: “We're gradually 
becoming a biochemical-synthesis com- 
pany and it’s going to make a great deal 
of difference.” For Ellis, even ant 
biotics have not lost all of their charm: 
“There are still some good products 
there. We're not completely bearish on 
them.” 
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FADEOUT 


Ox A WINTER Wednesday in Manhat- 
tan last month, Emerson Radio & Pho- 
nograph Corporation’s President Ben- 
jamin Abrams beat a surprise retreat. 
After keeping stockholders waiting 30 
minutes to vote on a well-publicized 
merger with Chicago’s tape-record- 
ing Webster-Chicago Corporation (see 
Forses, Jan. 15, 1953, p. 30), he sud- 
denly called the deal off, shoved. W-C’s 
hopeful President Rudolph F. Blash out 
into the cold. 

“It was our hope that the transaction 
would prove to be a profitable one,” 
orated Abrams, but “opposition . . . has 
arisen on the part of some of the Web- 
ster-Chicago stockholders as well as 
apparently sharp dissension within the 
Webster-Chicago Corporation.” 

To be accurate, “opposition” was fur- 
ious, whipped by quicked-witted Chi- 
cago securityman Martin C. Remer, a 
self-styled “country-boy from Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin.” He got mixed up with city 
slickers this time, spouted Remer, “to 
be sure my customers, who hold around 
50,000 shares of Webster-Chicago, are 
getting a fair deal.” A more immediate 
impulse was “to keep peace in the 
family.” His 100-share-holding wife 
“started in to raise hell over the way 
the company was being run.” 

After eyeing the offer of % of an 
Emerson share for each of W-C’s 450,- 
000 shares, rustic Remer’s beef took 
shape from a little balance sheet re- 
search. “Book value of Emerson on 
October 31, 1952, he wrote W-C 
holders, was approximately $9.14 a 
share. As of November 30, 1952, Web- 
ster's book value was approximately 
$11.95 a share. Thus on an asset value 
basis, Webster stock was worth approx- 
imately $2.91 more than Emerson 
stock.” 

“If you approve this merger,” 
warned the broker, “you will be giving 
your corporation to Emerson for ap- 
proximately $1.2 million more than the 
net quick asset value. That is, for $1.2 
million, Emerson is to get Web- 
ster's land, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment... .” 

W-C Director John F. Bolger, whose 
own company (Sillinglaw, Bolger & 
Co.) took Remer lumps for planning to 
collect $100,000 for its part in setting 
up the deal, had an answer ready. 
Remer, wrote he, “makes much of book 
Values. Because the television industry 
's considered one of the best, the most 
Promising television stocks are cur- 
rently selling well above book values.” 

0 prove the market agreed with him, 
Bolger noted that while Emerson held 
steady at 13; W-C common climbed 
from 7% to about 10% over-the-counter 
as the deal developed. When trouble 
brewed, shares sold off to 9. After 
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WEBCOR’S BLASH: out in the cold 


Abrams’ move, W-C slowly settled to 
7% bid, 8% asked. 

As for fees, “when an offering of 
stock is made, it is not uncommon to 
invite one or more of the investment 
bankers to sit on the board.” These, 
said Bolger, represent the “public in- 
terest.” 

A Chicago public accountant dis- 
agreed. “In a merger,” argued M. D. 
Wells, “you deal with assets and not 
market values. That is a sound account- 
ing principle.” 

“It seems to me,” opined Wells, “that 
they are trying to seize some of the 
assets of Webster-Chicago for Emerson 
stockholders.” 

What W-C holders thought about the 
deal will perhaps never be known. By 
fading out—either because dissension 
marred the deal’s attraction, as he 
claimed, or because he expected defeat 
—Ben Abrams interrupted W-C ballot- 
ing. At the same time he gave the tape 
recorders an inkling of what they were 
missing. Forecasting a 500,000 TV and 
1,000,000 radio set output along with 
$50 million for defense, Abrams figured 
“our profits are going to be considerably 
better this year.” In fiscal 52 (ended 
October 31) he squeezed $1.17 a share 
from a $75.7 sales melon. First-quarter 
results were “2% times as great... 
compared with the like period a year 
ago [18c].” Like everyone else in his 
field, Abrams is “developing” color TV, 
hopes to market a system by early 
1954, if the FCC approves. 

In Chicago, Webster holders were 
far more concerned with where their 
$8 million outfit was going than with 
where it might have been. In 1952’s 
first 11 months, Blash dropped $367,- 
052 after tax adjustments, earned a 
pre-tax $240,000 for December. For 
the year, sales were about $19 million. 
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Aware of a depleted surplus account 
and $2.5 million owing the banks, he 
gave priority to “increased working 
capital and equipment” over dividends. 
Blash backed the merger, he explained, 
because he hoped it would give owners 
continuous return on their investment. 
“I'm sorry,” he commented, “I can't 
give you that assurance at this time.” 

One interested observer, Donald 
MacGregor, who became Webster’s 
president last October, took a ten-day 
look at conditions and bolted, judged: 
“I felt it had wonderful opportunities 
and nothing wrong that couldn't be 
corrected by good management. But I 
wasn't prepared to spend five or more 
years correcting the situation.” 

From Remer, whose proxy bundle 
also covers the regular election, came 
no comment. But a shareholder grimly 
predicted: “It’s almost a certainty there 
will be new faces on the board after 
the annual meeting.” 


CZ TURNS TO THE 
WOODS 


AFTER RUNNING Vancouver Island’s Elk 
Falls Paper Company on a 50-50 basis 
with Canadian Western Lumber Com- 
pany, Ltd., for less than a year, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation showed signs 
last month of making its partner an 
adopted child. In the works, said CZ’s 
President James David Zellerbach, is a 
ceal to trade stock for Canadian West- 
ern, one of the Dominion’s biggest and 
oldest lumber firms. 

A few days later, the West Coast 
pulp-paper giant gave shareholders an 
even happier jolt, voted to split com- 
mon two for one. The news, coupled 
with Zellerbach’s intention of upping 
dividends to 45¢ quarterly on each new 
share vs. only 75c on old certificates, 
pushed ZB to 70%, a new high. 

For convenience, said Zellerbach, the 
split-up will take the form of a stock 
dividend payable next month. Boost in 
legal capital will come from a fund 
transfer from capital surplus, leave CZ’s 
$106.9 million earned surplus intact. 

Headed by H. J. Macklin, Canadian 
Western owns wide timber tracts in 
British Columbia (a natural harvest 
area for CZ), sells lumber, plywood and 
related products in the U. S., Canada 
and abroad. In swapping one new 
share for every three of CWL, Zeller- 
bach will put his $237 million outfit 
smack into the wood business. If the 
deal goes through, says he, the lumber- 
jack’s operations will be integrated with 
CZ Canadian subsidiary Pacific Mills, 
give both more efficient utilization of 
resources and sawmill wastes. 

In'the 15 years since Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company and Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company merged in 1937 to form 
CZ, Zellerbach has hammered his layout 


















into the nation’s second biggest. (Lead- 
er is $448 million International Paper. ) 
So far he has stuck to paper and pulp. 

CZ had the Pacific coast to itself 
until Scott Paper Company took over 
Washington’s Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany late in 1951. In ten years to April 
1952, Zellerbach upped tonnage 79%, 
sales 393%. Although higher prices 
boosted dollar figures, his big boost 
came from switching to higher quality 
output. Low-profit newsprint dropped 
from 49% to 31% of the total, better 
printing grades went from 1.2% to 
10.5%. To show there is still enough 
coast business to go around, CZ pushed 
fiscal ’53’s first half sales to $126.4 mil- 
lion (1952 period: $123.7 million). 

For $38 million CWL, merger with 
CZ would be no distress sale. In 1950 
woodsman Macklin earned 28% on book 
value, in 1951 23%, compared with CZ’s 
7% in fiscal 1953’s first half to October. 
Reason is that paper making takes far 
more investment per sales dollar than 
lumbering. Macklin would benefit from 
Zellerbach’s $40 million working capi- 
tal bundle ($23 million in cash), get 
credit for hitching his lumber wagon 
to a rising star. 


FAIR AND MILD 
FOR CON EDISON 


To Movie theater owners, mushrooming 
TV antennae are a box office blight, but 
to electric utilities like $1.4 billion Con- 
solidated Edison Co., they're a meter 
reader's dream. Last year they helped 
Big Electric generate a 15% boost in net 
($45.1 vs. $39.2 million). Total oper- 


CON EDISON’S DELAFIELD: 


ating take hummed to $435 million, 4% 
better than ’51. 

Bulk of Con Ed’s residential wattage 
(26.5% of gross) is registered in New 
York City. According to VP Charles 
Delafield, Gotham cliff dwellers, though 
avid videots, are less given to current- 
hungry “big ticket” appliances than 
other big city denizens. Reason: no 
room. Says Delafield: “Roughly 80% of 
our residential customers live in rented 
apartments. They average about four 
rooms. TV is OK. But they've got no 
place to put that big stuff.” 

Because they haven't, average annual 
consumption per residential customer 
(1,247 ws. the national average of 2,- 
169) is not big stuff either. Compensa- 
tion: an average annual charge per 
kilowatthour of 4.lle vs. a national 
average of 2.77c. Wails appliance- 
lover Delafield: “It’s the difference be- 
tween the way the city fellow and the 
fellow in the country or the suburbs 
lives.” Still Con Ed has metered a 
sizable area of suburbia too, will 
probably get its biggest growth kicks 
from sprouting Westchester County. But 
last year most fiscal voltage came not 
from residential but commercial and 
industrial wattage (43% of gross). Un- 
like most utilities, Con Ed lumps both 
of these into one category. Relatively 
minor percentage of electric take comes 
from municipal, railway and resales. 

President Roy Searing picked up 
more earnings potential in all of these 
outlets last summer when the State 
Power Commission (after more than 
six years of haggling) eased him off 
the rate hook, reshuffled his entire 








































































NEW YORK ROOFTOP: 
plenty of TV, but no place to put that big stuff 
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structure. Result: an estimated $4-$5 
million more annually for Con Ed's 
kitty. Contract users will supply a like 
sum. Chortles VP Delafield: “We've 
already cleaned up most contracts with 
a substantial increase.” Net return on 
capital may also benefit. Over 1942.5] 
it measures 4.75%. Average for six other 
big power companies: 7.8%. 

Already on the upgrade is Con Ed’s 
plant. Between now and 1957 President 
Searing expects to lavish a cool $380 
million on it. He got his program under 
way last month when he went to mar- 
ket with $40 million in 3%% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. Hungry in- 
vestors oversubscribed the issue. Before 
it hit the Street, hungry United Utility 
Workers of America, CIO, caught the 
scent of fresh money too. They came 
away from Searing’s bargaining table 
digesting a pay boost that will add an- 
other $10 million a year to his over. 
head. It may bulge by $2.5 million 
more if Transcontinental Pipe Line’s 
pending plea for an increase in natural 
gas rates gets FPC’s approval. 

From TPL’s arteries, Con Ed is pump- 
ing the natural stuff into Westchester, 
parts of the Bronx and Queens. Some is 
enriching its manufactured gas. A bit 
also heats up Con Ed generators, but 
for off-peak loads only; the rest of its 
wattage is coal-fired. By going com- 
pletely au naturel, Con Ed could strip 
down its fuel bills. They run to more 
than 20% of gross. But, says VP Dela- 
field, “There isn’t enough of it to go 
around, The Power Commission wont 
let us use any more of it.” 

Customers burned up less gas last 
year too. Sales registered $71 million, 
slightly below 1951. Reason: a mild 
winter. Complains Delafield: “For the 
gas business, it was miserable weather. 
It needs winds and low temperatures.” 
For Con Ed stockholders, fiscal tem- 
peratures were balmy too. They basked 
in the glow of a 55c quarterly (vs. the 
former 50c), saw ED hit a new high of 
40%. 


OPERATION PAREDOWN 


Texte Kinc Royal Little, president 
of $64.9 million Textron Corp., last 
spring told stockholders to brace them- 
selves for a “substantial” second-quat- 
ter loss, bawled: “Things have gone 
from lousy to bad” (see Forses, Sept. 
1952, p. 16).” By year’s end, his loss 
had wooshed to an even more substan- 
tial $3 million. The red splotch signaled 
that things had gone from bad to worse. 
Reason: “The worst year in textile 
history.” 

Though hand-to-mouth buying and 
chock-a-block inventories may have 
conspired to make last year “textiles 
worst,” Royal Little’s sales pounded 
along at $98 million, about the same 4s 
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1951's. Like colleagues, Little's problem 
is profit margin. Quips he: “There just 
wasn't enough in a yard of cloth to skin 
a profit.” To cram bone and muscle as 
well as skin into his operating ratio, 
Little has been lopping off high-cost 
New England operations, grafting on 
more efficient, lower - cost southern 

Jants. 

In 1951 New England spun out 50% 
of Textron’s yardage. This year, esti- 
mates Little, the land of the cod and 
the bean will weave only 10%. Even 
that “will depend entirely upon the 
efficiency and profitability of . . . that 
area.” Still, mushing on to the land of 
grits and hush puppies has cost Textron 
a passel of cash, too. Last year Little 
sold off about 12 New England plants 
for a $2.1 million loss, discontinued 
several others. Running these out ran 
him another $2.2 million into the red. 
Moving costs and other starting-up 
expenses absorbed $1.6 million. Total: 
$5.9 million. Explains canny Little: 
“Because of the one-year tax carryback, 
it was obvious that if we were going 
to move we had to do it fast and get 
it over with. We had a good profit the 
year before [$4.7 million]... . It’s a 
fantastic operation.” 

Less fantastic, but also aimed at 
putting more starch in profit margins, 
has been Little’s sloughing off of con- 
sumers’ goods. He shucked sheets, 
blankets, drapery fabrics to concentrate 
on gray goods. For the concentration, 
there is still another reason: “You've 
got to be one or the other. You can’t 
sell customers nylon tricot and still 
make nylon lingerie.” 

Because Little has turned his back 
on consumer selling, stockholders last 
month got their first dividend since last 
April. His Indian Head Department 
which used to market Textron con- 
sumers’ goods, spun off as an indepen- 
dent corporation. Textron owners got 
one of the new company’s 119,654 
shares for each ten shares of TXT they 
held. Reason for the move: “They were 
overstaffed in retail with very little 
chance of doing anything.” Indian 
Head had bucked for commission sell- 
ing, “but nobody would give them any 
as long as they were hooked up with 
Textron.” 

_ Little organized Textron by hammer- 

ing together a series of outside ac- 

quired plants. Behind cutting loose In- 
dian Head is the same motive that 
drove him into “operation fantastic.” 
Says Little: “You don’t like to see 

destroyed what you've built up.” 
Nevertheless, Little suited action to his 
words; brought in Robert A. Huffines, 
&:Burlington Mills executive, to take 
over the presidency. Little himself will 
Ch over Operation Paredown as 
n of the board. 
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[LABOR RELATIONS 


Are strikes necessary? 


No one is under any illusion that 
the amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law will stop strikes. They're not 
intended to, for the “right to strike” 
is one privilege that few politicians 
have dared to question, like “Mom- 
ism” and the “sanctity of the Amer- 
ican home.” But sometimes, some- 
where, someone takes issue with the 
pious platitude. For the moment 
such an iconoclast is Maxey Jarman, 
Chairman of the General Shoe Co. 
who is willing apparently to face up 
to the “tsk, tsk” of management, the 
eyebrow-raising of the politicos and 
the scorn of the labor leader. 

Jarman’s current heresy is that he 
believes that strikes CAN be elimi- 
nated through the establishment of 
a new system of Federal Courts to 
handle labor disputes. Like ll 
Utopian schemes, Jarman’s_ mil- 
lenium is too pat, too simple, indeed 
too logical, but these homely vir- 
tues should not bar him from being 
heard. 

It's Jarman’s contention that a 
labor dispute should be settled in 
the same way that a business con- 
troversy is disposed of. “If a manu- 
facturer doing business with a re- 
tailer has a dispute with that re- 
tailer over how much money is due 
him, the matter is certainly not 
settled by force. Conceivably the 
manufacturer could hire people to 
picket the retailer and try to choke 
off his business until he paid his 
bill. But there is a far better method 
—the use of the courts in our coun- 
try. We don’t resort to force to get 
an equitable settlement. We take it 
to court to get justice.” 

Under the Jarman road-to-peace 
formula, judges of the “labor court” 
would be appointed for life by the 
President of the United States. Each 
of the appointees would be a spe- 
cialist in labor relations. The labor 
benches would be established on a 
circuit system and hold court at 
regular intervals in all county seats 
where there are industrial establish- 
ments. 

Jarman feels that these courts 
should be wide open to everyone. 
“Any employee or group of em- 
ployees or any employer could bring 
2 case to the Labor Court. This is 
the way that any individual or busi- 
ness now has free access to the 
courts of the land for settling other 
kinds of disputes. Any person bring- 











ing a case before 
the Labor Court 
could employ his 
own lawyer or if 
he is unable to 
afford a lawyer 
the court would 
appoint a coun- 
sel with standard fees to be paid 
by the government.” 

Decisions of the courts under the 
Jarman concept would be enforce- 
able through appropriate laws mak- 
ing it illegal for employees to strike 
or employers to pull a lockout. 

What about labor unions in this 
strikeless Valhalla? According to Jar- 
man they would still serve a func- 
tion as representatives of the workers 
in bargaining and when deadlocks 
develop they would serve as spokes- 
men before the Labor Courts. 

Jarman hasn’t done much tub- 
thumping for his plan yet, but he 
will start soon. When he does, 
he’s likely to get scorn, ridicule, 
and downright unprintable language 
from an unexpected quarter—man- 
agement. Industry has had its fill of 
government adjudication of labor 
disputes. Experience under two 
Wage Stabilization Boards in a ten- 
year period has made employers 
very chary of judges—robed or un- 
robed. Indeed, unions might wel- 
come a Labor Court setup because 
organized labor made its biggest 
gains when the government through 
legislation or agency rulings went 
into the business of settling labor 
disputes. While Jarman is shocked 
at the economic waste engendered 
by strikes, his colleagues in manage- 
ment might prefer them to judicial 
fiat whereby the economic destiny 
cf a company is determined by im- 
personal third parties, no matter 
how impartial or how well inten- 
tioned. Mr. Jarman abhors the use 
of force in economic determinations. 
He prefers the calmer, cooler, cal- 
culated atmosphere of the judicial 
process. In Russia, a system tanta- 
mount to a labor court sets pay and 
working conditions for employees. 
In prewar Germany the “right to 
strike” was abolished by government 
decree and courts established to do 
equity and justice to the demands 
of labor and the prerogatives of 
management. In both cases, workers 
survived — but management was 
destroyed. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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YALE & TOWNE’S KNACK 


WEN Linus Yale, Jr., and Henry R. 
Towne set up shop in Stamford, Conn., 
in 1868, Yankee ingenuity implied the 
ability to make too little go far enough. 
Last month $65.5 million Yale & 
Towne’s business was bigger but the 
founder's knack was far from lost. Sales 
of hardware, materials handling equip- 
ment and ordnance, reported President 
Gilbert W. Chapman in his 1952 an- 
nual, fell from $93 million to $89 mil- 
lion. But to make a tough year a good 
one, net inched from 1951’s $2.8 mil- 
lion to $2.9 million, $4.77 a share vs. 
$4.61 on each of 1951’s 3,000 fewer 
shares. 

Lower revenues, he explained, had 
nothing to do with demand. “The de- 
crease was brought abcut principally 
by a strike of 10 weeks’ duration at the 
largest of the company’s divisions . . . 
in Philadelphia.” And even then, the 
firm held much of the 43% sales hike 
registered in 1951 over 1950. Two 
factors boosted earnings: (1) a $353,- 
680 credit for depreciation claimed in 
1946 to 1948 but later disallowed by 
tax men; (2) $2.7 million less for taxes. 

Struck by lower unit volume and 
zooming operating costs, Chapman’s 
pretax profits sunk from 8.9% to 6.3%. 
But with a grip as firm as a fork lift 
truck’s, he held return on book values 
to a steady 7.5% for both years. Sig- 
nificantly, selling and office costs were 
shaved about $200,000 for the year. 

To consolidate expansion, Y&T will 
open hardware plants at Gallatin and 
Lenoir City, Tenn., this year, tie in 
new output with production in Salem, 
Va., and Stamford, form “a unified Yale 
Lock and Hardware Division.” For the 
long-range, said the president, “long- 
term financing will be necessary to re- 
tire the bank loans [$7 million at 3%] 
and to provide additional equipment 
and working capital.” Insurance com- 
panies also hold another $10 million in 
promissory notes. 

Eyeing the future “with strong 
hope,” Chapman points to the building 
boom’s demand for hardware. And 
“the market for materials handling con- 
tinues to grow as the advantages of 
mechanically moving and lifting ma- 
terials become further understood.” 


MINERAL LUMBER 


WuiLE most industrialists talked of 
peddling American know-how abroad 
last month, United States Plywood 
President Lawrence Ottinger pulled an 
international switch play, imported a 
development to “revolutionize” build- 
ing. The product is pre-fabricated con- 
crete. Only a fifth as heavy as poured 
cement, it can be drilled, nailed, hewn 


or sawed by hand, absorbs a third less 
water than brick, resists shrinkage, 
frost and fire. ; 

This “mineral lumber,” as Ottinger 
dubs it, was cooked up in Sweden in 
the early ’30s, sells there as “Siporex.” 
To avoid trade name confusion, USP 
rechristened it “Zeprex” for domestic 
promotion. 

Cut to order in slabs, sheets or 
blocks, the material is normally used 
as weight-bearing inner and outer 
walls, roofs or floors. Since smooth, 
white Zeprex has three times the heat 
resistance of brick, no other insulation 
or surfacing is needed. “It is signifi- 
cant,” says Ottinger, “that of the two 
newest Siporex factories being built, 
one is near the Arctic Circle in Sweden, 
the other is at Leopoldville in the Bel- 
gian Congo.” About 50% of all new 


U.S. PLYWOOD’S “L.O.”: 
$2 million.to jump into Zeprex 


buildings in Sweden have used the 
product in one form or another in re- 
cent years. For this country, sales price 
is not yet set, but plywooders promise 
“jt will be competitive.” 

U.S. Plywood founder Ottinger is a 
stocky, grey-fringed 68-year-old with 
“no airs” who spent a lifetime breaking 
outmoded building habits. His asso- 
ciates (from office boy to VP) call him 
“L.O.” To make Zeprex—USP has ex- 
clusive U.S. rights — cigar-smoking 
Ottinger swapped 41,936 common 
shares for Harold J. Levine’s National 
Brick Company in Long Island City, 
N. Y. “When we made the move,” says 
the president, “everyone wanted to 
know what the hell we were doing in 
the brick business.” With its broad 
bulk-product experience, National will 
turn out Zeprex, continue to shape 
60,000,000 bricks and 10,000,000 con- 
crete and cinder blocks annually. 

While conventional concrete is a 
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physical mixture of sand, Portland 
cement and water, Zeprex is a chemi- 
cal combination of the same materials 
with small additions of other chemi- 
cals. What the “small additions” are, 
Ottinger isn’t saying. The product ig 
made like bread. Ingredients are mixed, 
allowed to ferment to give the con. 
crete a light, porous structure, then 
baked. Manufacture time is 36 hours. 

In diversifying, Ottinger looks be- 
yond the present building spurt in 
which sales climb but profits are hard 
to keep. In the nine months ended in 
January, U.S. Plywood revenues inched 
to $82.9 million, vs. $81.1 million 
at last year’s three-quarter mark. But 
consolidated net settled to $2.48 from 
$2.57 a share. 

To perk up per-share take, revolu- 
tionist Ottinger will sink $2 million 
into Zeprex at his “initial jump,” 
eventually hopes to put $20 to $25 
million into plants all over the country, 
if Zeprex catches on. 

With the Swedes recognized as 
building design leaders, Ottinger 
should have no trouble persuading 
architects to give housing a new look. 
Building coders will be harder to con- 
vince. Biggest nut to crack will be 
labor unions, who are bound to quibble 
over whether Zeprex should be in- 
stalled by carpenters, masons or struc- 
tural workers, and who never have 
taken kindly to time-saving technology. 

“We realized these would be steep 
hurdles when we got into this,” admits 
L.O., “but we've been over steep 


hurdles before.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AIRING 


IN THE early days of railroading, be- 
fore a mechanic named Isaac Dripps 
invented the cowcatcher, passengers 
were sometimes asked to help push 
their coaches home. Printed on tape 
tickets was a warning that if the loco- 
motive was butted from its rails by a 
bull, patrons would be obliged to 
shoulder Ironsides back on her course. 
But aside from these occasional help- 
less moments, 19th century lines asked 
nothing of their public. Carrying 4 
nation’s traffic in an economic vacuum, 
rail carriers had corralled 99% of all 
city-to-city freight and passenger trans: 
portation by the 1880s. As a conse 
quence, in 1887 they were put under 
the watchful eye and guiding thumb 
of the ICC. 
But at the turn of the century, a dif- 
ferent kind of bull roared out of Detroit 
and points west, butted the puffer- 
bellies from their monopoly. Autos, 
pipelines, airplanes horned in on the’ 
nation’s imagination, chomped off g 
hunks of its traffic. By 1950, rails were 
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Net sales in 1952 were $166,711,033 compared with $202,651,014 
in 1951. Earnings for the year amounted to $9,214,367, compared 
vith $24,800,263 in 1951. Earnings per share of Common Stock, 
ter providing for dividends on the Preferred Stocks, were 77¢ 
wmpared with $3.56 in the previous year. Dividends of $2.25 per 
dare were paid on the Common Stock compared with $3.00 in 1951. 


ince the middle of 1951, the textile industry in the United States 
s well as throughout the world has been in a badly depressed con- 
ition. The evils of scare buying and accumulation of inventories 
ising at the beginning of the Korean War have been difficult to 
wercome. We had looked for a substantial recovery in 1952, which 
naterialized in the third quarter but thereafter tapered off. At the 
wesent time there has been a moderate improvement. 














New approaches are under way to stimulate the market’s use of 
xetate yarns and fibers, as we recognize that entirely new selling 
echniques are necessary in what has become a highly competitive 
narket. The Company has had little benefit from defense spending. 


Realizing the necessity for greater diversification, considerable effort 
tas been put behind the chemical and plastics business to increase 
wr volume and to provide additional products. The results have 












A Brief Report on 1952 
by Celanese Corporation of America 


been satisfactory—our chemical volume having increased during the 
year. The new chemical plant at Pampa was brought into pro- 
duction in the last quarter of the year and this should provide 
additional opportunities in 1953. The volume for plastics was 
substantially maintained during the year and with the development 
of new uses should be improved this year. 


A new color-pigmented yarn was.introduced during the year and 
rapid strides are being made in providing production facilities to 
increase the available volume. The yarn is marketed under the 
trade-mark “Celaperm”’* and should open up new fields in fabrics 
made of combination yarns and reduce dyed fabric costs. 


We are pressing ahead with our foreign activities in Canada and © 
the Latin American countries. In Canada, initial difficulties with 
the pulp plant have been overcome and the plant is now in full 
production. Production in the Latin American plants is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


For 1953, the outlook for increased consumption of yarn and fiber 
by mills looks favorable and we look forward to a larger volume of 
chemicals and plastics. 


Excerpts from the Chairman’s and President’s letter. 









CHEMICALS 


Sales of the Chemical Division set a new high record in 1952. The 
higher rate of output which was reached in the last half of 1952 is 
expected to be exceeded in 1953 due to the completion of new 
production facilities and the increased rate of consumption in the 
chemical industry at thé current high levels of business. 


The Company’s second major chemical plant, located at Pampa, 
Texas, was brought into operation in the fourth quarter. This plant 
produces acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone and methanol from 
fetroleum hydrocarbons by a new process developed at the Com- 
pany’s petroleum chemistry research center at Clarkwood, Texas. 
At the Chem¢el Plant at Bishop, Texas, new facilities for the pro- 
duction of paraformaldehyde and trioxane were brought into 
operation in June. 


Additional facilities under construction at the Chemcel and Pampa 
plants are scheduled to begin operations in 1953 for the production 
of normal butyl alcohol and vinyl acetate, two basic organic 
themicals of major industrial importance which also should aid in 
tiversifying the Company’s chemical operations. 

TEXTILES 


During the first six months, sales of the Textile Division were below 
those of the previous year for a similar period. However, the down- 
ward trend was reversed in June, with the result that third quarter 
sales showed a sharp upturn. While the fourth quarter did not equal 
the level of third quarter sales, it was well ahead of the same period 
0 1951. Comparing the second six months as a whole with the same 
feriod in 1951, yarn sales were well ahead. 

The exceptional color fastness of Celaperm yarns and their relatively 
‘ow Cost, together with the opportunities they provide for achieving 
tew fabric effects, is expected to prove a strong stimulus to the 
textile industry. Shipments of these-yarns and fibers attained volume 
Proportions in the second six months of the year. 

PLASTICS 


Sales of the Plastics Division in 1952 were slightly lower than in 
951. Demand for all plastic products at the beginning of the year 
Was at a low level. High inventories in the fabricators’ harids and a 
‘upply of materials in the market in excess of demand caused a 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT ON OPERATIONS 


slackening off in sales. However, as inventories at the fabricating 
level were reduced, an increased demand made itself felt after the 
middle of the year. 


The demand for certain types of film in the fourth quarter more 
than equalled our productive capacity, with market indications 
that the continuing demand would keep our facilities operating at 
capacity level through the first six months of 1953. Plans are under 
way to increase the production of polyethylene film which was 
produced and marketed in limited quantities in 1952. Progress 
made in developing new uses for acetate sheeting is expected to 
result in additional volume. 


CANADA 


Our Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company, 
Ltd., was organized to consolidate our Canadian operations con- 
ducted through separate subsidiaries. These operations are the 
base on which is being built an integrated Canadian industry which 
will utilize cellulose from British Columbia’s forests and hydro- 
carbons from Alberta’s oil and gas fields. 


Good progress was made on the construction of the petrochemical 
and cellulose acetate fiber and yarn plant of Canadian Chemical 
Company, Limited, a subsidiary, at Edmonton, Alberta. This 
plant is scheduled to commence partial operations by the middle of 
1953 and be in full operation by the end of the year. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Operations of our affiliates in Mexico and Colombia continued on 
a profitable basis and their production was expanded during the 
year. Installation of additional equipment to increase staple fiber 
production will be completed in 1953. 


Viscosa Colombiana, S. A. was established in association with 
Compania Colombiana de Tejidos (Coltejer), the largest cotton 
textile company in Colombia, for the operation of a rayon plant at 
Medellin. Production of good quality rayon yarn should provide 
the opportunity for greater fabric development, with fabrics com- 
bining both acetate and rayon yarns. 

In Venezuela, construction of the acetate yarn plant of Celanese 
Venezolana, S. A. near Valencia, was completed in 1952 and pro- 
duction begun in the fourth quarter. 


A copy of the Annual Report to Stockholders will be mailed on request to Dept. 111 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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down to 58% of intercity treight-ton- 
miles, a mere 8% of all passenger-miles. 
Flyers garnered the lush, long-haul 2% 
of travelers, cars and buses the remain- 
ing 90%. Freight cargo was split 16% 
to waterways, 14% to pipelines, a meaty 
12% to the trains’ growing overland 
rivals—intercity trucks. 

Also radically changed by the fast- 
charging traffic revolution was the rail- 
roaders’ attitude toward public support. 
Isaac Dripps’ cowcatcher had long 
since dispelled the need for helpful 
shoulders, but now the call went out 
for sympathy from John Q.- and his 
duly elected representatives. Rail asso- 
ciations formed, the industry drew 
tightly together, began sounding a tri- 
barrelled pitch: ICC rate regulations 
were dooming income, U.S. refusals to 
allow uptracking of dead passenger 
lines were compounding deficits, and 
“unfair” overall treatment of competing 
carriers was playing hob with what 
every American inherently desired, 
free enterprise. Besides, the trainmen 
whistled, if only the rails were left 
alone they'd be the best dadgummed 
haulers in the business. 

This was enough for other shippers. 
Soon the battle of words over carrier- 
control had expanded its fronts to mag- 
azine pages and state legislatures. In 
the thick of a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
scrap over raising of minimum truck 
weight requirements (a juicy local bone 
in the truck vs. train campaign, which 
serves to limit the effectiveness of truck 
competition by saving wear and tear 
on highways), the truckers cried foul. 

Last Jan. 17, the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Assn. (37 carriers strong) up 
and hauled the Eastern Railroads Presi- 
dents Conference (31 carriers, 31 
presidents and a public relations firm) 
into Philadelphia’s U.S. District Court 
on a $250 million Sherman Anti-Trust 
rap. ERPC and its New York press 
agent Carl Byoir, charged PMTA, had 
instigated “a vicious, corrupt, and 
fraudulent campaign” against the 
truckers, “designed to impede their 
operations . . . and ultimately to de- 
prive them of any freight business.” 
PMTA listed bribery of officials, public 
and otherwise, attacks on the truckers 
behind citizens’ fronts, and resultant 
“villification and defamation” of the 
motormen by insinuations that they 
didn’t play the transport game fairly. 

“Fairy tale allegations,” huffed ERPC 
Chairman David I. Mackie. “We shall 
be ready to meet these truckers in 
court. . . . From what I have heard 
these charges are so fantastically ab- 
surd that they smack more of Alice 
and Wonderland than a serious legal 
action.” Purred Byoir boss Gerry 
Swinehart: “To accuse a PR firm of 
such effective control of public opinion 


THIS TRUCK CARRIES A 


) TAX LOAD | 


$2,368 


WE PAVE our way! 


ROAD TO PUBLIC RELATIONS for 
truckers includes this decal designed 
for rear panel of trucks. Numerals can 
be changed to match tax load of each 
vehicle. 


might be regarded in some quarters as 
very flattering.” 

Before the quarter - billion - dollar 
wingding could get going, truckers’ 
iawyers went to New York for pretrial 
hearings, got slowed down. Accusa- 
tions and counters immediately boiled 
into an utter confusion of issues, gave 
both sides more time to reinforce cases, 
promised to push the trial date on into 
midyear. Sharp-spoken, truckers’ law- 
yer Richardson Dilworth (who is also 
Philly's District Attorney) was the 
Mister Bones of the New York court 
show, figured in the juiciest exchanges, 
e.g.: 

In reply to a Byoir lawyer's de- 
mand to know where he (Dilworth) 
got some missing Byoir files: “Who 
the hell are you to demand any- 
thing?” 

Another Byoir lawyer, in answer 
to a Dilworth statement that he was 
going to a Philly judge for a ruling: 
“You're going to pick up your toys 
and go home?” 

Byoir lawyer, adamant: “I made a 


ALLEN B. DU MONT: 
he spoke up at a wedding 
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demand on you for delivery of a 

large bundle of purloined docy 

ments. Are they forthcoming?” Dj. 
worth, chuckling: “We're guarding 
those with our lives.” 

Dilworth to Mackie, in appraisal 
of his ERPC duties: “If it wasn't for 
the truckers, you wouldn't be get 
ting $45,000.” Mackie: “If it wasnt 
for the truckers, you'd be 
your job as Philadelphia's District 
Attorney.” 

As PMTA’s $250 million suit was 
temporarily smothered in the 
sharptalk, no one could deny the mail- 
roads had finally gotten themselves 
some public attention. But the trans- 
portation controversy was not up 
for consideration. Explained a Byoir 
spokesman: “The real issue is not be- 
tween the heavy truck operators and 
the railroads but between an informed 
and militant public and the highway 
freighters.” Commented Editor & Pub- 
lisher dryly: “The fine points of public 


relations are getting an airing. ... 


UPT-ABC MERGER 


Ar most weddings it’s the ladies who 
weep. The union of American Broad- 
casting Co. and United Paramount The- 
atres, consummated in February after 
almost two years of FCC wrangling, 
was no exception. Commissioner Freida 
Hennock (and one male colleague) 
wailed dissent. Reason: “The amalga- 
mation of motion pictures and televi- 
sion . . . cannot help but hamper the 
development of television as a most 
powerful medium in its own right.” 

Five other FCCmen, convinced the 
marriage would strengthen ABC and 
sharpen TV competition, gave their 
unqualified blessing. Apparently it is 
of the kind fashioned in heaven. Since 
birth in 1943 (as a National Broadcast- 
ing Company offshoot), ABC has been 
church-mouse poor, fed only on adver- 
tising it could draw from monoliths 
NBC and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Broadcast revenues have been its 
only source of income. RCA-buttressed 
NBC and manufacturer CBS (records, 
radio and TV receivers) had the hard 
cash it takes to woo topflight talent. 
Though penny-pinched, ABC is poten- 
tially rich. It has tied the legal max 
mum of five stations into its TV net. 
has NBC. CBS owns three, has half 
interests in two more. Du Mont ca 
count three. F 

The merger promises to give ABI 
the kind of cultivation it needs. To # 
UPT brings a sock-full of cash. Vows 
Robert Kintner, president of UPT-AB 
broadcast division: “We will explor 
particularly certain . . . fields where we 
consider ABC underdeveloped . - sit 
ation comedy, general comedy ™® 
dramatic presentations.” 
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It’s four o’clock in the morning, and 
all the world’s asleep. 

But one man’s head shifts upon his 
pillow. He hears the plaintive whistle of a 
train in the distance, and the murmur of 
the wind in the trees. They seem to echo 
his thoughts. 


Thoughts that will not let him sleep. 


“What will happen to Janie and the 
children if anything happens to me? How 
can I be sure they'll be secure?” 


His mind flashes back to the terrify- 
ing moment a week ago when a truck shot 
out of a side road without warning. If he 
hadn’t been able to swerve his car just in 
the nick of time... what then? 


“Am I getting morbid,” he wonders, 
“or just realistic? Anyway, it’s time I 
stopped thinking about my family’s future 
and started doing something about it!” 


What can he do? 


There are millions of family men 
among the 5,500,000 members of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who 
have faced this same problem. They real- 
ize that regardless of inflation or deflation, 


THE EQ UITABLE Life Assurance Society of The United States 


THOUGHTS at 4 A. M. 


war or peace, fire or flood...life insurance 


is every man’s “best buy.” 

They also realize that the dollars they 
pay in premiums do more than just pro- 
vide protection for their families...because 
these dollars contribute in large measure 
to the overall security of their country. 


While earning interest for the mem- 
bers of The Society, these premium-dollars 
finance scores of industries, railroads, and 
homes; help maintain millions of people 


on payrolls, contribute to the highest liv- 
ing standards known to man. 


Whether you are interested in figures 
or not, The Equitable’s 1952 financial 
statement testifies to America’s faith in 
life insurance as the basic means of pro- 
tecting one’s family and one’s self. 

So, to the sleepless man in the picture 
above we say, “To be sure your family 
will be secure, call your Equitable repre- 
sentative today.” 
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*Bonds and Stocks Per Cent 
as S. Government obligations. $ 578,532,808 ( 8.8) 
Mominion of Canada obligations 181,102,341 ( 2.8) 
Public utility bonds.........- ,100,327 (12.5) 
Railroad obligations ........ 578,908,245 ( 8.8) 
Industrial gubestione OY re 2,024,046.123 (30.8) 
Other bonds .....eesereese 237,898,549 ( 34 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks 110,507,345 ( 1.7 
Common stocks .......+++. 10,645,337 ( 0.2) 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business mtges. 1,153,505,556 5) 
Farm mortgages .........+- 226,032,496 "' Ja) 
Home & branch office buildings 11,401,221 +2) 
Housing developments and other 
real estate ....egerecseccssees 175,065,207 ( 2.7) 
me Assets 
C.6.Ogsoorsecsecesoece 86,638,650 ( 1.3) 
Traneportation equipment .... 109,502,039 ( 1.7) 
Loans to policyholders....... 157,551,536 ( 2.4) 
Premiums in process of collec- 
GEO cvcccccvcccesccevicrs 51,651,972 ( 0.8) 
Interest and rentals due and 
accrued and other assets.... 54,604.742 ( 0.8) 
Total .cccccccccvecvcevcccce $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 


*Including $6,255.866 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization a 
bonds and stocks are valued at the marke quotations on December 31, 195: 








Insurance Commissioners. In addition, as required, a security valuation reserve is included among the liabilities 
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OBLIGATIONS 
Policyholders’ Funds Per Cent 
To cover future payments under 
insurance and annuity con- 
tracts in force ............ $5,378,522,180 (81.9) 
Held on deposit for policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries ....... 349,336,379 ( 5-3) 
Dividends and annuities left on 
deposit with the Society at 
CONORE ce cece cece sccecoes 166,143,981 ( 2.5) 
Policy claims in process of 
PAYMONE 2. cccccccrcecece 33,336,365 ( 0.5) 
Premiums — in advance by 
policyholders ......+-++++:.+-. 88,298,369 ( 1.3) 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders ......+-+s+++. 7,259,663 ( 0.1) 
Allotted as dividends for dis- 
tribution during 1953 ..... 86,451,088 ( 1.3) 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other 23,990,000 ( 0.4) 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations. . 12.552.044 ( 0.2) 
Security valuation reserve.... 30,579,957 ( 0.5) 
Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies. ... 395,224,468 ( 6.0) 
Total ..cccccccccesecccceces $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 


re stated at their amortized value and all other 
2, as prescribed by the National Association of 























Cash- 


position 
tieht ¢ 


No matter where you are located (U.S.A) 


Whether you need thousands or millions 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a 
quick, practical, continuing solution 


Fan A SUBSTANTIAL increase in cash working capital help 
operate your business more efficiently? Do you need assurance 
that these extra funds will be available to you as needed, either tem- 
porarily or continuously? If the answer is “Yes,” get in touch with 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


CommerciAL Crepit’s method is popular. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers used over HatF a Bittion Dottars of our money for 
working capital purposes last year. Our method is simple. No interfer- 
ence with ownership, management, profits. No securities to sell, no 
new partners. Our method is fast. Funds usually available within 3 
to 5 days. Commerciat CrepIT’s cost is reasonable. There are no 
preliminary expenses and our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Let us send additional facts. Determine for yourself whether 
Commerciat Crepit’s method can contribute to your progress and 
profit. Write or wire the nearest CommerciaL Crepir CoRPORATION 


office listed below and say, “Send me information about the plan 
offered in Forbes.” 


BattimoreE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cutcaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14: 724 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


PROBLEM: Plant Modernization. To be noncompeti- 


tive is to invite disaster. We have a plan for financing 
equipment on extended terms. Write us today. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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UPT’s working capital (about’ §o 
million) will buy Kintner plenty of 
chuckles. FCC’s approving nod has also 
set Leonard Goldenson, 46-yearsjd 
President (he heads the new company) 
to chuckling. The meld, he says, of. 
fered UPT a chance to sink its cash 
into TV’s “real growth possibilities” 
ABC’s $9 million long term debt has 
already taken $7 million. Another $2 
million will soon boost its TV trans. 
mitting power. Capital gains on theaters 
he had to shuck under the Government. 
decreed divorce of exhibition and pro- 
duction-distribution have put ‘together 
part of Goldenson’s bundle. In 195] 
such sales deposited $4 million net in 
UPT’s coffers. At the nine-month mark 
last year, $1.5 million more had come 
in from theater sales. 

Besides this handsome dowry, for 
each share of ABC (book value: $3.50) 
stockholders surrendered, they got 
15/38 shares of UPT common (book 
value: $17.65). The latter has become 
the new company’s outstanding stock. 
Added sweetness: for each ABC share, 
86/100 shares of new 5% par $20 pre- 
ferred. 608,047 shares of the senior 
security were issued. 

To consolidate their Big Board syn- 
bols, the principals had first to unravel 
a lover’s knot of FCC red tape. Owners 
okayed the amalgam two years ago. 
But into merger deliberations, the 
Government agency introduced other 
considerations. Chief “extra:” Does 
UPT’s former parent Paramount Pic- 
tures (and its 25% stock interest) con- 
trol Du Mont Laboratories? FCC an- 
swer: yes. With that answer Du Mont 
disagrees, last month moved for “te- 
consideration.” If FCC refuses a te 
hash, the set maker will probably take 
its plea to the courts. 

Riding on the reply was the number 
of TV stations which Paramount and/or 
Du Mont could acquire (see Fonsss, 
February 15, page 18). Since they are 
now one by FCC fiat and between them 
own four outlets, only one more station 
is legally allowed them. Question: 













Which will be the lucky company? Be 


tween them, there is apparently another 
bone of contention. Du Mont’s Allen 
Du Mont thinks color TV is five yeals 
away. Paramount’s color tube is tryiné 
to make it now. Tarred with contr, 
President Barney Balaban may now ty 
to resolve the controversy by bucking 
for a more active part in Du Mont mal 
agement. Besides clutching all of the 
set maker’s class B common, Paramoumt 
owns 2.4% of its class A. It has neve 
solicited A proxies, has always voted its 
B stock with Allen Du Mont. His a 
nual meeting comes up in June. Is* 
proxy fight in the offing? Answers Para- 
mount VP Paul Raibourn: “By 
time we may agree with them 
everything.” 
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STEEL SPRING 


WaLL STREETERS last month looked 
hard at industry, sent steels into higher 
ground. Attractions: (1) They were 
cheap. Eight big ingotters* netted a 
combined $46.28 on their shares in 
strike-bitten 1952, recently brought 
only $355 at the market, a 7.7 to l 
rice-earnings ratio. Bids were off 23% 
from 1952-1953 highs, yields _aver- 
aged 7%. (2) Early demand estimates 
appear pessimistic. Consumers inven- 
tories are thin and out of balance. In- 
dustry sounding-board Iron Age says 
“cancellation of orders is practically 
unheard of.” Most steelers boast 4-5 
month backlogs and metal users are 
racing full tilt. 


STEEL SPRUNG 


Amonc the galloping steels last month 
(see above) Republic's name led all 
the rest. Third biggest, President 
Charles M. White’s $692 million out- 
fit capped 1952’s last quarter $261.6 
million sales with $285 estimated for 
this year’s first three months, highest 
in Republic’s career. Per share net, 
tentatively put at $2.20, topped last 
year's period by 30c. 

Equally significant, strike blows last 
spring hacked 1952 net for Youngs- 
town 33% to $6.84; U.S. Steel’s, 34% 
to $4.54; Inland’s 44% to $4.84, and 
Jones & Laughlin’s, 63% to $2.91. 
Resilient Republic held earnings to 
$7.22, only a 25% fall, last quarter 
upped the 75c payout to $1. 

Republic directors will ask owners 
to increase the common to 20,000,000 
shares in May in preparation, says ru- 
mor, for a 2-for-1 split. On the Big 
Board RS sprung to a 52% new high. 


ALOHA AMERICAN 
HAW AILAN 


Arter plying the intercoastal trades for 
more than 50 years, $36.3 million 
American Hawaiian Steamship. Co. last 
month “temporarily” struck its colors. 
Reason: “growing operating losses.” 
Board Chairman Edward P. Farley 
blames “increased . . . labor costs and 

- . recurring work stoppages” as the 
Villain, but competing truckers and rail- 
toads probably helped. 

His fantail turned on coast-to-coast 
operations. Farley still has his prow 
pointed at off shore trade. Four of his 
ships will continue their trans-Pacific 
Tuns. For three others, a face lift is 
due. Converted into ore carriers, they 
will push into the full-bellied business 
of hauling Labrador metals into the 
US. They are designed to double in 

*Assetwise: U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Re- 
public, Jones & Laughlin, National, Armco, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Inland. 
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A figure 
that can’t 
be beat ! 


A FIGURE you can’t beat—a perfect “36”! 


It is a fact that New Jersey has the distinction of 
collecting the lowest per capita tax of all 48 states 
... with the average paid by New Jersey residents 
at $36, compared with a national average of $64. 
These statistics appear in a recent survey of all 
states of 1952 state tax collections. 


Manufacturers have found that the taxation cli- 
mate in New Jersey is favorable. Here at the Cross- 
roads of the East there is no individual state income 
tax ... no state corporation income tax... no state 


unincorporated business tax . . . no state sales tax 


... and complete exemption of intangible personal 
property from local property taxes. Industry in New 


Jersey pays taxes for services which are essential to 
the business. 


A tax outline comparing corporation taxes-in major 
Eastern Seaboard states has been prepared by the 
N. J. State Chamber of Commerce. For your copy, 
write Box B, Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, 72 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


; im 
PUBLIC$, SERVICE 


7Us 
‘Taxpaying Servant‘of a Great State 
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with the Veedol High-Detergency 


“Film of Protection” 












































Use all the horsepower built into your powerful 
engine! Seal in the great performance your car can 


give . . . with the famous veEpo. High-Detergency 


“Film of Protection.” 


Made from 100% Pennsylvania crude oil, new 
VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil forms a protective 
. . helps keep 
soot, contaminants and gasoline out of your crankcase 

... fights the ravages of acid “engine sweat.” So... 


anti-corrosion film on metal surfaces . 


Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your car 
. by filling your crankcase with fresh 
VEEDOL High-Detergency every 1,000 miles! 


can deliver . . 















FEDERAL 


© 1953 by Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 








In Mail Order. Start on a shoe string and 
earn a substantial income. Details, ideas, 
know-how in “HOW TO START YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.”— 
PRINTER’S INK: A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “...presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person....” FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “...Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay....” 
Only $2.00. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., D T-703 
113 W. 57th St., New Y 19, N. Y. 


HANDSOME RETURNS | 














BUCKSKIN. 
HANDBAGS 


For that Deluxe Gal—$29.75. So soft 
and lovely in Eggshell, Smoothtan or 
Brown Suede. Hand made, leather 
lined with inside pocket and shoulder strap. This is 
highly distinctive, very durable—AND it will please. 
Sold here exclusively. Prepaid. 


KIRBY SALES CO. EAST CHATHAM, NEW YORK 














95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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brass. When winter ices-in northem 
routes, they'll keep running as 9j 
tankers. 

With unsubsidized AH steering for 
new fiscal landfall, President Louis 
Lapham went off on a new tack of his 
own, resigned. “Being a subsidized 
operator,” he once told Forses, “is 
little like being married. An unsubgi. 
dized operator can always pick up his 
marbles and go home.” Lapham will 
soon punch in as executive VP at sub- 
sidized Grace Line, presumably will 
pick up more marbles there than he 
could at AH. 


A FIELD YIELDS 


Amonc the business anniversaries 
marked in 1952,* Marshall Field’s Cen- 
tennial managed the most publicity (as 
in Forses, November 1, 1951, page 
22). To let off stately steam, the Old 
Dowager of State Street sanctioned 
publication of three best-sellers, 25 
national magazine articles, thousands of 
pages of newspaper institutional ads 
(slug: “The Clock Strikes a Century’), 
13 weeks of a TV show called “Pace.” 
After the last of the confetti had fallen, 
MF opened its Centennial cash regis- 
ters, found that retailing net had 
dropped a bit, too. 

Although retail sales were up “only 
slightly’—consistent with the 4% na- 
tional rise—pretax net from stores fell to 
$10.4 million from $11.7 million, To 
help balance, Fieldcrest Mills (textile 
division) slumped 3% in volume but 
picked up a $58,000 profit vs. a $487, 
000 deficit in 1951. Altogether, sales 
held to the ’51 level of $225.6 million, 
but the real help to earnings came with 
the addition of $1 million from inven- 
tory reserves. Final net: $2.56 per share 
vs. $2.28. 

When the century sendoff was done, 
one longtime (38 years) director an- 
nounced he would retire: Marshall 
Field, grandson of the founder. Among 
the nominees for his seat and three 
newly-created others: Marshall Field, 
Jr., who had already inherited his 
father’s Field Enterprises, Chicago Sut 
Times (then Sun), and Chicago's most 
famous monicker. 


CORRECTION 

The March 1 issue (page 25) FORBES 
described Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany’s total assets as “third-weightiest” in 
the industry, and its $40 million cash pool 
as the Big Four’s “shallowest.” FOorBES 
failed to note that Firestone assets in 1952 
forge ahead of its third place in 1952, 
(Second-place Firestone, $552 million, 
third-place U.S. Rubber, $482 million). 
Firestone also led fourth-ranked B. F. 
Goodrich in the cash-on-hand department 
($40 million to $29 million). 





®°Studebaker’s 100th, International Hat- 
vester’s 50th, Forses’ 35th. 
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NEW IDEAS 





“Sharpie” 
The “Sharpie” pruning tool will turn 
an amateur gardener into a_profes- 
sional. Combination pruning knife and 


snips, folds up like a jackknife. Comes 
with handy leather case that fastens to 
the belt (The Colony Shop, 102 E. 
Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich.). 





KEPE-NETE BIRD FEEDER 


A new-typ: bird feeder which “a child can take 
apart and clean.” Feed never becomes wet or 
Sour, but stays dry and clean regardless of 
Weather. I} rds cannot scatter or get feed dirty. 

Pper ani lower trays are 15%4” wide. baked 
in Palm Creen enamel. Other parts aluminum 
and chromium. Glass and 7%" feed tray holds 
1% poun’s of feed. Will last a lifetime. 
Summer | ceding Keeps Birds Year ’Round. 
Only $9.95 ppd. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
H. B. COWAP 


423 Ridgeway Avenue, Dept. F-3, Evanston, Illinois 
a 
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No Squirt 


A plastic straw for sipping juice 
directly from citrus fruit. Pointed tip 
goes into the fruit until the disk marker 
rests on the orange or grapefruit. 
Squeeze, and sip the juice (Unlimited 
Design, Inc., 160 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.). 


For Shave 


This portable electric shaver oper- 
ates on ordinary flashlight batteries or 
off a 6-volt auto battery. Comes with 


pigskin travel case and steel battery 
container with unbreakable mirror at- 
tached (North American Philips Co., 
Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y.). 


Eye Aid 
The G-S Eye Sweep removes cin- 
ders, dust or splinters from eyes, has 
magnet on reverse end for drawing out 


™ 


steel splinters. The instrument may 
be sterilized without damage. Comes 
equipped with hard rubber carrying 
case (General Scientific Equipment 
Co., 2700 W. Huntington St., Philadel- 
phia 32, Pa.). 
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Blazing new trails in automotive 
engineering, CLARK designed this 
special drive unit for a farm tractor 
—and others like it for farm and in- 
dustrial machinery. In this way alert 
manufacturers tap the unique expe- 
rience of 


EQUIPMENT 


te develop better products 


write to CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY, Buchanan, Michigan 
for booklet PRODUCTS OF CLARK 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LIFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling, 








MEW OLTRIBUTOR 
PORTUNITY f 


t RCTS LG 
fat COFFEE 
| in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
fee and supplies. 


Key territories still available 
for franchise include Bangor, 
Knoxville, Charleston. Write 
for full details. 


CATALOG. 
BROCHURE 


SS 
Send for free 29- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 














A Progress 
Record 
Leading into 
1953 


An all-time record volume of sales was 
achieved by the Radio Corporation of 
America during 1952. Industrial activity, 
employment, total assets and working capi- 
tal reached new high levels. 


In science and engineering the year was 
marked by advances — especially as re- 
lated to electronics of solids and one of 
its developments, the transistor. Television 
continued to expand and open new mar- 
kets for TV transmitters and receivers as 
well as for program sponsors. Production 
for national defense was almost one-half 
that of the peak year of World War II. 
Foreign trade in electronic equipment in- 
creased. 


The Annual Report is more than a finan- 
cial statement. It is a story of accomplish- 
ments by skilled and loyal workers who 
build fine products that make “RCA” a 
symbol of expert workmanship and de- 
pendability. Their watchword is quality 
in design and materials, in engineering, 
production, and performance. It is a story 
of pioneering in world-wide communica- 
tions and in all phases of radio-television, 
from research and engineering to manu- 
facturing and broadcasting. 


The communication channels long 
known as “radio” have divided into great 
electronic branches that have created new 
opportunities not only in radio-television 
broadcasting, but in industrial television, 
electronic computers and in many other 
directions. RCA products and services have 
been diversified and expanded beyond the 
original concept of radio communications 
and now include home appliances. 

The RCA board of Directors and 
Management are fully aware of the great 
potentialities of electronics in strengthen- 
ing the security of the United States and 
maintaining the civilian economy. Fulfill- 
ment of these possibilities is the constant 
aim of RCA. It will continue research and 
pioneering. It will contribute its resources 
and facilities to the fullest extent to en- 
able its corps of loyal workers to hold a 





Results at a Glance 


from RCA 1952 Annual Report 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES SOLD 
Percent increase over previous year 


ProFiT BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 
Percent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


TOTAL FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


Percent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 


Per common share 


Net ProFit 
Percent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Per share 


CoMMON DiviDENDS DECLARED 
Per share 


Tota. DivipENDs DECLARED 


EARNINGS FOR YEAR REINVESTED 
IN THE BUSINESS 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT DECEMBER 31 
STOCKHOLDERS’ Equity aT YEAR END 


WorKING CAPITAL AT YEAR END 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND EQuIPMENT 
NET PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT YEAR END 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE OF YEAR 


1952 
$693 941 000 
15.9% 


67 362 000 
9.7% 
4.62 


35 037 000 
52.0% 
2.52 


32 325 000 
4.7% 
2.10 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 858 000 
1.00 


17 011 000 


15 314 000 
153 299 000 
202 287 000 


204 403 000 
3.0 to 1 


26 561 000 
11 128 000 
115 444 000 

64 000 





1951 
$598 955 000 
2.1% 


62 033 000 
10.4% 
4.24 


30 840 000 
49.7% 
2.22 


31 193 000 
5.2% 
2.02 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 857 000 
1.00 


17 010 000 


14 183 000 
137 985 000 
186 973 000 


172 764 000 
3.1 tol 


26 069 000 
11 097 000 
101 080 000 
57 657 


A copy of the RCA Annual Report for 1952 will be sent upon request. Write 
Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


leading position in service to the Nation. 


Chairman of the Board 


Wa ter A. Buck JouNn Hays HAMMOND, Jr. CHARLES B. JOLLIFFE 


JOHN T. CAHILL GEorGE L. HARRISON Epwarp F. McGRADY 


Gano DUNN 


Mrs. DouGLas HorTON Davin SARNOFF 


President 
FRANK M. FoLsom 


Harry C. INGLES Lewis L. STRAUSS 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


1 


five factors: 





Z store sales) 


be 5. 
141 key centers) 


(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 





revision. * 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


1. How much ore we producing? (FRB production index) 


2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
bee weekly hours in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, = 
~~ Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
}- ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 

























































































































































































FORECAST 










To Retailers, Wholesalers, Manufactur- 
ers, all Producers and Distributors: 

You are being placed on trial. 

Will you demonstrate that you are 
trustworthy? 

Or will you forfeit public confidence? 

You have complained for many long 
years, not without reason, that you 
were overdominated, overcrushed, crip- 
plingly bossed by Washington, that the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal enthroned 
union leaders as autocrats who treated 
you—mistreated you—cavalierly, uncon- 
scionably, undemocratically, that you 
were kicked around like nincompoop 
pariahs. 

Completely new - conditions have 
been ushered in by the electorate’s 
overwhelming repudiation of Demo- 
crats’ rule, by the sweeping installation 
of a Republican Administration, and 
now by the farflung elimination of price 
controls. 

You men have been accorded free- 
dom to mould our business destinies. 

How will you acquit yourselves? 

Will you exercise statesmanlike re- 
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by B. C. FORBES 


Stern warning to business men 


straint, practice broad-gauge modera- 
tion, refrain from recklessly and irre- 
sponsibly rushing to gouge consumers? 

Or will you, through shortsighted 
avarice, bring down on your heads the 
just wrath of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people? 

We have reached a momentous, cru- 
cial cross-roads. 

Your conduct will determine Amer- 
ica’s future. 

Will you so cooperate with the Re- 
publican Administration that you will 
induce the nation to continue to repudi- 
ate the arrogantly Socialistic trend pur- 
sued by Roosevelt and Truman? 

The answers will come from the ac- 
tions of businessmen now that price 
controls have been largely removed. 

Positively certain is it that if busi- 
ness men shamelessly exploit their new 
freedom, they will bring on public 
retribution. 

It has been overwhelmingly demon- 
strated that exorbitant prices strangle 
demand, slash production, precipitate 
unemployment. 


















Just one star example: When beef 
prices skyrocketed, housewives acted so 
discriminatingly that collapse of the 
price boom resulted. Sirloin steaks at 
over $1 a pound and porterhouse and 
T-bone steaks at about $1.20 last Fall 
have disappeared. Significant is it that, 
with the vanishing of fantastic prices, 
more beef was sold to consumers in the 
first half of February than ever before 
in the country’s annals. 

To the credit of you business men, 
let it be said that President Eisenhower 
approves your conduct thus far. Says 
he: 

I think the business community, by and 
large, ought to have a special word of 
commendation for the fact that there has 
been such obvious restraint displayed 
throughout the country. A few prices have 
gone up. And I do hope that this coffee 
thing that I hear about in this country 
is caused by our Brazilian friends and not 
by our own retailers—our own importers, 
jobbers and retailers... . 

Now, in looking into the future we are 
quite sure that some things are going to 
arise where there will be a great deal of 
complaint back and forth; it will cause 
friction. For example, as some of these 
prices get somewhat out of line and begin 
to hit the cost-of-living index, there will 
be trouble. 

Business gentlemen, it is directly up 
to you to behave with such wisdom that 
catastrophic trouble will not erupt. 











Feb. 52. March 
Production.............. 128.6 118.9 
m nt ERS Seth 105.4 105.6 
care vievcnnceenehb beatae 102.0 101.8 

TPO ee aS 98.3 98.7 
Bank Debits ........ || 28.6 118.8 






MT 


“Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


April May June July Aug. 
116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 
106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 

99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 
97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 
28.3 25. 125.5 137.4 116.0 





Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 53 
120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 127.6 
109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 
103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 
100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 104.2 
124.6 123.9 137.3 182.2 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


**Road-building”’ stocks 


Because of the tremendous need for 
new and improved highways, not to 
mention hospitals, schools and water 
works, it seems to me that the stocks 
of the “Road-Building—Construction” 
groups contain possibilities for worth- 
while appreciation. Among the stocks 
in this category which I favor are the 
following: 

Bucyrus-Erie is a large manufacturer 
of excavating machinery and equip- 
ment. Capitalization consists of $10 
million long-term debt, and 1,555,000 
shares of common stock. For the last 
four years, annual dividends of $2 have 
been paid, including extras. Earnings 
during the last six years, have averaged 
$3.54 per share. At its present price, 
27, the yield is 7.4%. Since the early 
part of 1951, the stock has slowly ad- 


vanced from 20 to its present level, 
and recently made a new high at 27% 
during a reactionary market. This 
strength has been impressive, and I 
believe it reflects increasing interest in 
the “road-building” stocks. 

Blaw-Knox also devotes part of its 
facilities to road-building machinery. 
Capitalization consists of $9 million 
bank loans, and 1,411,000 shares of 
stock. The present price, 22 is a new 
high since 1946. Dividend payments 
the last five years have amounted to 
$1.25 per year, so that the current yield 
on the stock is 5.7%. Earnings last year 
amounted to around $2.97 per share. 
Earnings outlook appears bright, with 
possibility of increased dividends. The 
risk in this stock does not appear great. 
(Previously recommended at 18). 





6 LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 


A “package” of Six Low-Priced Stocks with a current Standard 
& Poor’s BUY recommendation. Five are now paying substantial 
dividends and resumption of payments on the other is antici- 
pated. Prices range from 13 to 22. 

@ One company is a dominant maker of machinery in a marked 


phase of growth. Another, a major and highly efficient producer of 
tire yarn. The third will benefit from increased interest in the growing 


air-conditioning field. 


@ The fourth is a long established maker of carpets and rugs, the 
business dating back to 1884. Has sharply improved earnings 


potentials. 


Number five has had an impressive post-war growth and prospects 


are favorable. 


@ Number six is one of the largest producers of dry ice and carbonic 
gas, other items include industrial and medical gases and bottling 


machinery. 


ACT NOW-MAIL COUPON TODAY 


sf 


Name 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s list of 6 LOW- 
PRICED STOCKS. At no additional cost, also send me 
the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. 
One of America’s outstanding investment services. (Offer 
open to New Readers of this Survey only). 





Address 





City 





State 


Date 





POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Esiablished 1860) 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advi: 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Oe | 


& 
Zone | 


y Organization in the World 





A578-172 
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Caterpillar Tractor is also an impor- 
tant factor in this field, but the stock 
has advanced so much in recent years, 
that I hesitate to recommend it, ex- 
cept on a very sharp reaction in price, 
Finances of this company are very 
strong. 

Gar Wood produces scrapers and 
bulldozers for earth moving, power 
shovels and graders, ditching and 
trenching machines, dump bodies and 
hoists, spreaders and fine graders, and 
most other essential products to speed 
production and reduce costs. Capital- 
ization consists of $6.1 million in 
funded debt, 62,975 shares of 4% 
cumulative convertible preferred, and 
1,028,655 shares of common. Eamed 
$1.42 a share in 1952. No dividends 
have been paid since 1946. Looks like 
a good low-price speculation. 

General Portland Cement, often 
recommended in this column, is one 
of the South’s largest cement pro- 
ducers, with plants located in Tampa, 
Chattanooga, Houston, Fort Worth and 
Dallas. Finances are very strong; no 
funded debt; common stock 1,037,971 
shares. Earned $4.71 a share last year 
vs. $4.36 a share in 1951. A further 
increase in profits is estimated this year 
as company’s productive capacity has 
been increasing. Elimination of the 
excess profits tax would also contribute 
to higher earnings. Paid $3 a share last 
year, including extras. Present price 
around 50. Possibilities for long-term 
appreciation appear excellent. 

Lehigh Portland Cement accounts 
for about 10 per cent of the nation’s 
total output. Plants are scattered 
throughout the country. Principal mar- 
kets are in the Midwestern and East- 
ern states. A new plant is planned at 
Jacksonville, Florida. Earnings and div- 
idends in recent years have been good. 
Finances are very strong, with cash 
exceeding current liabilities. Capital- 
ization consists of but 1,901,560 shares 
of common stock. Appears attractive 
for income and appreciation. 

Lone Star Cement is one of the best 
in the group. Actually, it is “the largest 
independent cement maker in the 
Western Hemisphere, and one of the 
world’s biggest.” Plants are located 
near large industrial sections in the 
Eastern, Southern and Midwestem 
states. There are five subsidiaries in 
Latin America. Earnings and dividends 
have averaged over $3 and $1.50 a 
share, respectively, since 1948. Paid 
$1.65 last year. The outlook for 1958 
is excellent and dividends might be 
increased. 

~ Penn-Dixie Cement has the smallest 
capitalization of the lot, consisting of 
$3.5 million in funded debt and only 
602,136 shares of common stock. Man- 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
constructive to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists, than it is to 
know market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy and hold long-term growth 


their potential values largely eliminates 


YES—FORTUNES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 










































W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
4 — — ‘“‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 
. ° ° . “the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
situations before the public recognizes future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
natural advantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 
great growth prospects. Our research should 
produce even greater fortune-building re- 
sults from issues we are now studying. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. (We 
advised buying for a Republican victory late last October.) 
You see, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently, we are examining certain low priced special growth 
situations to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low priced stocks. 

Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few-years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 

growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low priced growth 
stocks that should double in price many times. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
Invesiors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 
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through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . ..’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Will YOUR 


STOCKS 
FARE ? 


How 





for INVESTORS? 


HE New Deai .. . then, the Fair 

Deal . . . now it’s IKE’S Deal! 
What will happen to your stocks under 
the new Administration? Right now, 
there are 400 common stocks on 
BABSON’S REPORTS switch list. 
Without cost or obligation, we will 
send you a list of 50 of these stocks. 


ALSO ... FREE 7-Stock Check 


In addition, you may send us a list 
of 7 stocks you own or intend to buy. 
We will tell you promptly whether 
Babson clients have been advised to 
HOLD or SWITCH. 

These FREE offers may be with- 
drawn without notice, so ACT NOW 
to get your 

(1) 50 STOCKS to SWITCH 
(2) Babson's 7-Stock Check 


WRITE TODAY to Dept. F-124 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 




















LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 


1001 CHARTS = 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange covering nearly 12 
full years to March 1, 1953. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... 10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... 00 


To new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 


by L. Balagur, with New issue 
Both for only $10.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. HA 2-4848 




















INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


We recently released a report on 
Investment Trusts and set forth a 
specific program to follow in buying 
them. The importance of selection 
and timing is stressed. 

A copy of this report, PLUS the 
next four issues of our weekly bul- 
letin service on the stock market, 
will be sent on receipt of $1. (New 
readers only, please.) 

Dow Theory 


’ 
BARBOUR S Service, Inc. 


105 W. Adams St., Dept. G, Chicago 3, Ill. 




















— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





Durinc recent months the Market Out- 
look experimented with the analysis of 
a short-term trading operation. In doing 
this it was necessary to mention several 
technical indications related to breadth 
and the breadth index. This has re- 
sulted in the request from a number of 
readers for more information regarding 
breadth. 

In attempting this series I was prob- 
ably too optimistic in assuming that 
most people interested in the stock 
market knew that “breadth of market” 
was related to the daily advances and 
declines of stocks traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. However, after 
many years of relatively restricted use 
of the daily count of ups and downs, I 
was encouraged five years ago by a 
description of breadth and climaxes in 
a book sponsored by B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co. Without the exist- 
ence of this book I probably never 
would have dared to introduce the con- 
cept of the price-breadth relationship 
to the broad, diversified audience 
represented by the readers of ForBEs 
Macazine. But Mr. Joseph Mindell, 
the author of “The Stock Market—Basic 
Guide for Investors,” had done so well 
in simplifying the fundamental facts of 
breadth that I was perhaps misled 
into believing that the time had come 
when the Price-Breadth Theory might 
take its place beside Mr. Dow’s famous 
Theory. 

After identifying the raw materials 
used and describing several methods of 
constructing breadth indexes, Mr. Min- 
dell pointed out that the most impor- 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


The breadth index 


tant clues as to probable trend of the 
market are provided by divergences 
between breadth and average stock 
prices. Such divergences have de- 
veloped on a number of occasions after 
important moves, either up or down, 
in the stock market. 

Following protracted market ad- 
vances, tops have been foreshadowed 
by the failure of breadth to do as well 
as the D-J industrial average. There 
have been several occasions, however, 
when reactions have been indicated 
by the inability of the average to do 
as well relatively as breadth. Mr. Min- 
dell sums up this problem of relation- 
ships very simply with the statement 
that “the only time that the trend (of 
the market) may be regarded as safe 
for continuation is when the list as a 
whole (breadth) is keeping pace with 
the average.” 

I regret that in writing about breadth 
Mr. Mindell did not give some of the 
historical background connected with 
the first practical use of advances and 
declines. The late General Leonard P. 
Ayres pioneered in making the first 
daily count of the market. This was in 
January, 1926. It was the result of a 
decision by General Ayres during 1925 
to do some experimental statistical 
work in the technical field. A survey 
of technical methods in use during the 
mid-1920s, including the Dow theory, 
various formations associated with 
major tops and bottoms, and the appli- 
cation of moving averages to stock 
price indexes, showed that all these 
methods were essentially attempts to 
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recognize reversals in trends after they CARRERAS Sey, 


had occurred. The objective in the @&D W7; Yot ¥/ A HW) : 2 


rimental technical work started in 
In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 


1925 was to find methods that would 
recognize turning points before or as 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
again. For example, in the past d d stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 


they occurred. 
1: _ » & 

Within the first few months of oper Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 

investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 


ation the breadth-price relationship 
: hni in- What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
provided several help ful tec cal - to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 
dications. As the years rolled on, obvi- : rare 5 B hey 10 veers a go no time limit at all, ag Chart gee ——— 
° * such as Tri-Continental). ‘o see how such warrants can ome very valuable, loo 
ous failures of breadth to keep up with at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which 
advances in average stock prices suc- 


gave the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share any time up to 1947. 
cessfully foreshadowed important trad- In 1942 R.K.O. common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 
ing tops in 1929, 1930, 1932, 1936, 


the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 

1987, 1939, 1946, 1948 and 1951. 

Failure of price to keep up with 


the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced 
to $28 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 

Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 

. i : When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 

breadth preceded important intermedi- investment went to $5,625. When ae warrants went 

: ° from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 investment went 

ate declines in 1934, 1939, 1940 and to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as fast 

1941. as the common! 

° * What about warrants in this market—today? There 

At the present time the technical are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 

problem presented by the market is years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, particu- 

the fact that from late January to the larly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
middle of March neither the industrial 
nor rail average was able to keep up 
with the breadth index as it advanced 
to new highs for 1953. This means that 
secondary and low-priced stocks have 
been doing relatively better than 





companies have issued warrants. 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
you are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


higher-grade and higher-priced equities 


during the past two months. At times 
when there has been no question about 
the whole list being in a major up- 
trend, the relatively better performance 


By Sidney Fried 


This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities 
field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its 
information. It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. It is accom- 
panied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current opportunities 


in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more 
than 50 low-price war- 
rants, many _ selling 


R.H.M. ASSOCIATES F-4 ; 
! 990 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
under 50¢. For your 


the cou- Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits I 
yom ponding $2, and | of Common Stock Warrants,’’ by Sidney Fried, together with " 
mail immediately. Or Current Supplement. 
you may send for free 
descriptive folder. 


of breadth has been an extremely bull- 
ish indication. In the present situation, 


following the diverse trends displayed 
by many important groups during the 
last two years, the lagging perform- 
ance of the industrial average may well 
prove to be an unfavorable technical 
indication as it turned out to be in the 
four years mentioned above. 

The advantage of a technical rela- 
tionship that foreshadows trading tops 
before they are reached is that in case 
of any doubt as to the significance of 
a warning divergence, it is safe, as long 
as the general price trend continues 
up, to give the market ample time to 
tliminate the divergence. In the 
Present situation, however, if the D-] 
average proves unable: to reach new 
highs, the technical probabilities, based 
on the record of 1934, 1989, 1940 and 
1941, favor the viewpoint that there 
will ultimately be a more important 
than the market has seen since 
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We factually measure the e 


DURING PON 76 PRESSURE 


Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Royalite Oil 
Am Car & Fdy 
Gen Refract 
Miami Copper 
Am Tobacco 
Phillip Morr 
U. S. Plywood 
Borden Co 
Dist-C Seag 


ing trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


W ATCH MEMBER 


TRADING 


Buying & Selling of stock by New York Stock 
Exchange Members (floor traders, etc.) has 
been reported weekly since 1937 by the S.E.C. 
The history of this factual information in 
FORECASTING profitable market moves 
may amaze you! 

BE INFORMED—Know what these professionals 


are doing before you buy or sell! 

SEND TODAY! 
TITIIIIIII Titi iii 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH & STATISTICAL SERVICE 
Box | . LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
GENTLEMEN: At no obligation please send me your 
folio on MEMBER TRADING. 


North Pac Ry 
Food Fair St 
Gen Bronze 
Ark Nat Gas 
DelL & WRR 
Sharon Steel 
Freep Sulphur 
Am Seating 
Emerson Elec 
Fedders-Quig Hudson Motor Reynolds Sp 
Pitt Sc & B Yale & Towne Un Eng & Fdy 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-4. Or send only $5 for series F-4 and four-week 
Trial Subscription, including unique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 425 
active issues, plus Booklet ‘“‘A New Look Inside 
the Market.’’ New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Wheeling St 
Simmons Co 
Eastman Kod 
El Bond & Sh 
Louis & N RR 
Sun Chemical 
Nat Lead 
Cont Motors 
Gen Pree Eq 
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i“ , 
SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 
A book of Studi th M = 
trated with long. Sores —— yy Mindieldual 
~ ~~ hepa : bn ne together and clearly 
Rea ae caer, ies, eins 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Details upon request 


eats MARKET INSTITUTE 
Fareholm Dr., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
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Pomona College Pays 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


ON TAX MONEY 
YOU SAVE 





When you invest in a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract, part of the 
cost is paid for by tax money. This 
permits you to receive interest for life 
on money you will otherwise pay out 
in income taxes. 

SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use 
stocks, bonds or real estate for the pur- 
chase of a Pomona College life income 
contract. You realize full market value 
of the property you transfer and you 
eliminate all capital gains tax. 


It will pay you to find out 
more about this unique aay 
investment program. Please /Anny ie 
write today for particulars a INCOme | 
and free booklet. . 


POMONA COLLEGE 
Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont California 
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How to find 
NEW INVESTMENT 
BARGAINS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get twice-a-month reports 

analyzing low-priced stocks that are often 

neglected or overlooked. You receive thor- 

ough analysis of low-priced shares of 

HIGH-TYPE companies that are well man- 
4 
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aged and appear due for unusual apprecia- 
tion. No other service gives more con- 
centrated coverage of stocks selling at $5.00 
a share or under. You get expert profes- 
sional analysis and opinion on low-priced- 
stock opportunities for the small investor. 
SEND ONLY $1.00 TODAY for 1 month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how 
you can benefit from ‘‘hidden’”’ stocks that 
may show unusual gains on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-3, Hillside, New Jersey. 
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MEANS 


GREATER PROFITS 





You could have had 6/2¢ net 
WRITE FOR profit for February. The 


INFORMATION py actual trad 
AND pe BAP 
FIRST ADVICE specialize on wheat. Specific 
FR E E sell or wait advices sent 

ALAR IRCIN OR Short Turn 
WIRE TRADING SERVICE 


buy, 
by collect wire. Monthly sub- 
scription only $10. 

517-A Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


The important tax cushion 


WHILE THE stock market (as measured 
by the D-J Averages) is having some 
trouble with the old supply areas (290- 
295 in the Industrials and 111-113 in 
the Rails), it shows real virility. 

Compared with other times when 
prices were “high,” price - earnings 
ratios are low and yields are high. 
Furthermore, the trend in dividend 
payments is upward and business is 
holding up better than most people 
had expected. By and large, a healthy 
skepticism prevails which prevents 
both businessmen and investors from 
doing foolish things. It does not look 
as if stocks are going down much, and 
there is a good chance that new highs 
in both Averages are not too far away. 

Looking over the 1952 annual re- 
ports, one thing stands out. The present 
tax system is such that it cushions the 
per share earnings effect of any decline 
in big earnings. For companies in the 
EPT brackets, the Government (be- 
cause of its lower tax “take”) suffers 
more than per share earnings when 
profits go down. Furthermore, the 
carryback of EPT credit helps tremen- 
dously. Here are a few specific in- 
stances of the way the cushion worked 
in 1952: 

American Brake Shoe’s pre-tax net 
dropped from $18 million to $11.3 mil- 
lion. Taxes declined from $11.5 million 
to $6.7 million. Net profits declined 
only from $6.4 million to $4.6 million. 

American Cyanamid, partly because 
of the absence of a large non-recurrent 
dividend item, suffered a decline in 
pre-tax net from $83.2 million to $46.6 
million, but taxes dropped from $48.5 
million to $20 million. So net after 
taxes was $26.1 million against $34.7 
million. Incidentally, American Cyan- 
amid is understood to have had an ex- 
cellent first quarter of 1953. 

Before taxes, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
earned only $14.6 million in 1952 
against $87.5 million in 1951. Instead 
of paying out $56.5 million in taxes, 
however, the company reckons that it 
will get a refund of $4.8 million. This 
means that earnings after taxes in 1952 
were $19.4 million against $31 million 
in 1951. That’s a tax cushion plus. 

American Radiator & Standard San- 
itary suffered a decline in pre-tax earn- 
ings of almost $26 million, but taxes 
were $22.7 million lower, so net earn- 
ings dropped less than $4 million. 

Bethlehem Steel's 1952 pre-tax net 
was off over $95 million. Taxes were 
down enough so that net after taxes 
dropped only about $16 million. 
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Rayonier’s net after taxes was off 
only about $138,000, in spite of a pre- 
tax net decline of $6.6 million. Deere 
& Co. earned almost as much as in 
the preceding year even though pre- 
tax net was off 31%; taxes were 49% 
lower. Pfizer's earnings before taxes 
were down to $24.6 million against 
$42.5 million in 1951, but since taxes 
dropped from $26.2 million to $8 mil- 
lion, net after taxes was down only to 
$11.3 million from $12.2 million. Shell 
Union Oils permitted chargeoffs were 
much larger than a year ago, making 
pre-tax net drop to $143.8 million from 
$204 million; this made taxes $53 mil- 
lion instead of $107 million, so net 
after taxes dropped only to $90.8 mil- 
lion from $97 million. 

The point is that, under the present 
tax regime, in many cases Uncle Sam 
takes a bigger “rap” than the share- 
owner if profits decline. 

Recently this column favorably men- 
tioned Chicago Pneumatic Tool. The 
company’s 1952 report, subsequently 
published, showed $11.18 a share 
earned last year. If there had been no 
renegotiation reserve and if the com- 
pany had paid no EPT, net would have 
been about $18 a share. If earnings 
should be cut in two, with no EPT 
and a 55% normal tax, net would be 
$6.12 a share, with all the preferred 
stock converted. On the basis of last 
year’s figures, net for the common, with 
all the preferred converted, was $8.69 
a share. Last year the stock paid $4 a 
share and in 1951, $3.50. This shows 
how the cushion could work, except 
that it makes no allowance for the pos- 
sibility of an EPT carryback credit. 

All these data are presented for the 
purpose of showing the investor that 
too much pessimism about declining 
per share earnings is not justified. It is 
the “other side” of the Excess Profits 
Tax. The budget balancers at Wash- 
ington don’t like it! i 

Shareowners of General Electric 
should not fail to read the remarks in 
the annual report about the “heat 
pump,” which now seems far on the 
road to perfection. Not only would this 
device be a boon to General Electric, 
but it would increase greatly the sales 
potential of the electric utility com 
panies. This is a development which 
should be watched. It is one of the 
“big things” coming out of research. 

There have been all kinds of rumors 
about the reasons for the rise in P 
Western Oil (29). It seems to me that 
the fundamental fact about this com- 
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Severe Slump Ahead 


Factors in our cyclical studies indicate that the stock market is heading for a resounding slump, 
regardless of preponderance of opinion to the contrary. While the set-back in security values 
began in January, not too far distant from our computed top, the most severe phase of the adjust- 
ment lies ahead. Backed by our quarter century of research and practical application of cyclical 
phenomena, we have attempted to time the beginning and termination of this anticipated slump 
in the stock market—a forecast entirely destitute of any elements of hedging. 


BARGAIN LEVELS IN THE MAKING 


With equal frankness we have attempted to project the time However, a prerequisite of buying stocks at bargain levels is to 
amplitude of the coming break so that our clients—investors _first sell them at or near cyclical technical tops. It is, thus, the ‘ 
and traders alike—will be afforded an opportunity to buy purpose of this message to prepare serious minded magazine 
technically strong issues at the real bargain prices of 1953 and __ readers for the all important first action in order to make the 
prior to a new upward swing of vim and vigor. second possible. 


WHY ARE BEAR MARKETS ALWAYS A SURPRISE? 


Everyone who has watched the stock market over a period of _ It is a fact that, without important news of any kind, and for no 
years has been astounded again and again by the unaccount- visible reason, buy or sell orders will suddenly come into the 
able spurts of optimism, pessimism or apathy on the part of the market from all over the country. Within a time limit of 15 or 20 
public. We hasten to add that this type of behavior is not con- minutes even the most remote sections will participate in this 
fined to the uninformed public, but appears to be almost unaccountable urge. The same behavior will characterize the 
equally characteristic of the well-informed. business phases of industry and the most astute. businessmen 
will find themselves acting in concert with others without having 
made any pre-arranged plans to do so. At still other times, liter- 
i no ae . any kind will shake the public out of its apathy. 
9 e at Stock Trend have found that these waves of public opti- 
BUY, SELL OR HOLD THESE 83 STOCKS? mism and pessimism are to some extent calculable, to the 
A new Comprehensive review of 83 popular and widely held benefit of those who possess the proper measuring gauge. Such 
mocks, Meted below, hes just been comeléted by the measurement has engaged our special attention for some fifteen 
sail Gl Dandi “Dean Miata: te te Gneithl Chie th years, and we have made what we and many subscribers both 
: : ; 7 tl aly ceeee. ae here and abroad regard as extraordinary progress. 

immediate market action of these equities is estimated in 


terms of topside objectives, support and supply zones. If TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Stock Trend Service, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: F-41 


For the funds enclosed, send me your Bulletin Service for the period checked 
below. Also include the Technical Analysis of the 83 stocks in your Cycle 
Forecast, stating their probable action over the present market period, and 
specifying bargain levels. 

Twice-weekly Service, 1 year $100. [F Weekly Service, 1 year $55. 1 
Twice-weekly Service, 6 mos. 55. [J 6 Mos. Service 30. 
One Month’s Trial : One Month’s Trial §.. 6 
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126TH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1952: 





Net income of $27,308,828 was substantially larger than net income 


for 1951. 


For the first time since 1931, a dividend was paid on the common 
stock, at the rate of 75 cents per share. For the third consecutive year, 
a fuli dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on the preferred stock. 

Railway operating revenues for the year dropped by 1.91%, but in- 
creased efficiency brought operating expenses down t 


pared with 1951. 


Thus, 6.17 cents out of each dollar of revenue were carried down to 
net income, compared with 4.24 cents in 1951 and with only 1.93 cents 


in 1949. 


Tax accruals of 7.87 cents out of each dollar of revenue, for 1952, 
exceeded net income, as has been the case for some years. 


The average number of employees for the year was 53,732, and the 
total payroll cost was $240,693,550, an average per employee of $4,480. 


$38,227,183 was spent during the year for improvements and new 


equipment. 
STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Income: 





From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, 


express 


From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc.. 


Total income 


Expenditures: 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous services 


Total Expenditures 


Net Income: 





For improvements, sinking funds and other purposes $ 27,308,828 $ 8,157,120 
R. B. WHITE, President 


y 4.04%, com- 


Comparison 
With 1951 
Year increase (-+-) 
1952 Decrease (—) 


$424,871,423 —$ 7,664,136 
27,280,773 — 








219,544 
$452,152,196 —$ 7,883,680 








$386,361,424 —$15,635,974 





404,826 





























Low Priced “‘Trial’’ Offer 


Good till Apr. G6 
Covers Market's 
Most Active Stocks 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 
” Li 12-yr. Mi 
[ie 9tt nee with latest ney 


80 Pages of 21-mo. Weekly Ranges 
Send $5 NOW io FM-401 : 
O. send $3 before Apr. 6 for CYCLI-GRAPHS on-y 
Year's sub’n ($25) brings you two semi-annual 
CYCLI-GRAPHS, 12 Monthly SECURITY 
CHART Folios, and large Wall Chart. 
SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
‘ 141 Milk St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 














FORBES subscriber families 
own an average of 1,821 shares 


of stock in 11.6 companies. 
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pany, all aside from its direct and jn. 
direct ownership in Skelly Oil and Tide 
Water Oil, is that it has been spending 
its dividends and other income to 
develop important directly-owned re- 
serves of oil and natural gas. I don't 
have any idea what the stock is going 
to do over the near term, but I think 
it is a pretty good issue to hold. Re. 
cently it declared a 10% stock dividend 
which is now in the stock. 


Studebaker’s passenger car produe- 
tion is picking up rapidly, with the 
management projecting a 65% increase 
this year. Like some of the other motor 
companies, the organization is doing 
very well in the defense division. The 
new cars seem to have the greatest 
appeal of any Studebaker models in 
recent years. Studebaker, at around 41, 
paying $3, looks like one of the most 
desirable motor issues to own now. 


Dobeckmun (22) has been a dis- 
appointment to many who bought it 
above 30 on the basis of 1951's ab- 
normal earnings. The present projec- 
tion is for 1953 earnings of something 
like $2.10 to $2.30 a share. At current 
prices the stock looks neither too high 
nor especially cheap. Of course, 1951 
earnings were abnormally good and 
1952 earnings were abnormally low. 


At the risk of being tiresome, [ stil 
think that Lincoln National Life, at 
around 180, is the cheapest and most 
promising “growth” stock I know. On 
the basis of earnings, it is lower than 
most life insurance issues of lesser in- 
vestment quality. The coming rise in 
interest rates means that the life com- 
panies should earn progressively more 
on their portfolios. Manufacturers Life 
of Canada (recently $550 a share and 
now being split 10-for-1) has a head 
start on some of the others because it 
has a thoroughly “international” port- 
folio and has taken advantage of more 
rapidly rising interest rates in other 
countries. It earned 3.65% in 1948, 
3.79% in 1949, 4.22% in 1951 and 
4.46% in 1952. That rise in interest 
rates is only one reason to like the life 
stocks. Other reasons are the lengthen- 
ing life span of the people insured, 
growing popularity of “protection,” and 
the way the life insurance companies 
pay very small dividends and com 
pound earnings back into the property 
(you don’t have to pay a tax on © 
earnings they reinvest for you) to 
crease the equity. Franklin Life 
have been bought below 30 as recently 
as last May; recently it sold at 91, 
which looks too high. Kansas City Life 
sold as low as 387 in December; 
cently it sold at 527. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested 1 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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Year 1952 
NET INCOME 
and per common 
share after required 
preferred dividends 
$3,527,441 
$3.92 


ay 














BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


December 31 port denen December 31 

as AREOWNERS’ 

os 1952 19st INVESTMENTS 1952 1951 
Working capital ...$ 6,118,779 $ 5,457,338 Long term debt ....$ 9,000,000 $ 9,500,000 
Investments in Reserves 621,504 91,885 

other companies . 95,000 95,000 Preferred shares and 3,840,000 3,870,000 
Oth premium 840, 7079; 
sarap ba 1,254,614 27,316 Common shares .... a3 wt ore 

equipment—net .. 23,907,411 23,658,499 o> ~ ae al age el et wert 
Deferred charges ... 590,448 583,124 in capital 634,615 


$31,966,252 $29,821,277 $31,966,252 $29,821,277 





























Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 


General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales Offices or Operations in: 
St. Louis ¢ Memphis « Des Moines * Nashville « Chattanooga « Jackson, Miss. * Oglesby, Ill. « Cowan, Tenn. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. ¢ Brandon, Miss. 


April 1, 1953 








LOW-PRICED 
STOCK 


GUIDE 


FINANCIAL WORLD is publishing a 
Three-Part GUIDE TO ALL N.Y.S.E. 
COMMON STOCKS RECENTLY SELL- 
ING BELOW $10. Which of these 
stocks possess significant earning power 
—which are attractive for purchase 
Now? The frank, revealing COMMENT 
on each situation makes this Low-Priced 
Stock Guide extremely useful to in- 
vestors interested in buying low-priced 
stocks, and to investors holding any of 
these 117 issues. Value of our com- 
ments is indicated by the following: 

. i—Erratic record; outlook uncertain 
due to style changes. 

. 6—Fair earnings record but per-share 
results held down by large stock 
capitalization. 

. 64—While cyclical, earnings well main- 
tained recently and dividends paid 
1939 to date. 


No. 92—Record sales for 1952, and expansion 
of facilities should permit earnings 
recovery. 

To insure getting this valuable compila- 

tion, return “ad” with $2 for next 5 

weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 

and rceceive also our valuable 64- 

page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 

Listed Stocks”. Besides condensed re- 

ports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 

pocket stock guide gives our expert 

RATING on each stock so you can 

reach wiser decisions on new purchases 

and whether to dispose of any stocks 
you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
we will also send you “LOW-PRICED 
STOCK GUIDE”; “191 N.Y.S.E. Issues Re- 
cently Selling 40% to 79% BELOW 1946 
Highs”; and 101 “NO-DEBT” STOCKS of 
Companies that have Never Shown a Deficit 
and Never Missed a Dividend Any Year 
for 25 to 101 Years. Or, send $20 for annual 
subscription ($11 for six months) for our 
complete 4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York So ae & 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Two stocks for high income and appreciation 


Except FoR a brief flurry of nervous- 
ness the stock market has taken Stalin’s 
death in its stride, and even subsequent 
evidence of Communist trigger happi- 
ness failed to upset Wall Street's 
equanimity. Personally, I am a little 
more concerned over developments 
behind the Iron Curtain. Not that any- 
body should shed a tear for Stalin, but 
at least he was the absolute master of 
the Soviets, cool and experienced: his 
actions were more or less predictable. 

Stalin’s successor, it would seem, is 
at least as vicious, cruel and antago- 
nistic toward the West. But Malenkov 
may not be as wise and as sure of his 
position, and perhaps more likely to 
blunder the world into another war. 
Frankly, I am more worried about fur- 
ther dangerous “incidents” in the field 
of foreign affairs than about domestic 
business which, I believe, will be good 
as far as one can see right now. There 
is very little an investor can do to 
guard against unpleasant surprises com- 
ing from abroad. My suggestion is not 
to be too heavily committed in common 
stocks and to keep a fair reserve of 
buying power—just in case. This policy 
may cost money and prove unnecessary 
but, like an insurance, I'd rather have 
it under present conditions. 


The “Favorite Fifties” type of stock 
is not cheap any more and probably 
offers less than average opportunity for 
price appreciation.,The investor who is 
somewhat more venturesome and can 
afford what the professionals call a 
“businessman’s risk,” will have to leave 
the beaten paths and look for good 
values among the less popular stocks. 











WHAT $300 DID IN WARRANTS 


$300 invested in 3 common stock warrants in 1942 could have grown to 
$45,000 in 1946. The common stock warrant is a most dynamic investment . . . 
Many warrants move from pennies to dollars. Their risks correspond with 
their gains. If you have a sufficient backlog to risk a little money to gain a 
lot, send for our latest report: “Warrants and the Speculator.” 


These 4 Warrants Picked by Experts Now 


Get the full story of warrants and 4 warrants particularly favored by a number 
of the 40 advisory services we digest each week .. . for spectacular gains. 
“Warrants and the Speculator” is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a reader’s digest of advices of all leading advisory 
services and other important data. Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today with $1. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. J-241, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Warrants and The Speculator” with FREE 4 weeks’ 


service. New subscribers only. 





If his appraisal is sound, he is likely 
to be rewarded by a more liberal in- 
come as well as by a larger capital 
gain potential. 

I am much impressed by the possibil- 
ities in The Mead Corporation, one of 
the country’s leading manufacturers of 
white papers for magazines, books, etc., 
and of paperboard. Mead has been in 
business for 106 years, but it shows 
amazing vitality and growth despite 
its venerable age. Its sales have in- 
creased year after year, topping the 
$100 million mark by a good margin in 
1951, for the first time, compared with 
$53 million in 1946 and $22 million 
in 1939. 

Common share earnings have aver- 
aged $5 for the five years from 1947 
to 1951. Last year they were somewhat 
lower at $4.22 a share (excluding a 
non-recurring profit of 75c) largely as 
a result of a 40-day strike in one of 
the principal mills. However, I fore- 
see earnings of well over $5 a share 
as soon as the new facilities now under 
construction get into production. Fur- 
thermore, Mead stands to benefit from 
the termination of the excess profits 
tax, and besides the company has con- 
cealed some earnings by not including 
its full equity in earnings of important 
non-consolidated subsidiaries. 

Although the comparatively small 
common stock issue of 1,124,873 shares 
with a book value of over $42 a share 
is preceded by a sizable debt of about 
$20 million and $6.2 million of pre 
ferred, the company is in good financial 
health. No additional financing should 
be needed for plant expansion now 
under way. 

Dividends have been and are likely 
to stay for some time on the conserva- 
tive side. Yet, the $1.60 cash plus 2% 
stock paid in 1952 provide a most gen- 
erous return of almost 8% on the stock, 
now selling around 27%. Mead is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange; its 
range for the last-two years was a hi 
of 32% and a low of 22%. 


“We expect another record sales yeat 
in 1953” states the annual report 
the United States Rubber Company. 
After a slight dip in profits from the 
1951 peak of $4.76 a share to $4.33 
last year, I expect the company’s earl 
ings to rise to a new all-time high @ 
1953—perhaps to $5 a share, but more 
if the excess profits tax is permitted t0 
lapse by mid-summer. : 

In recent years U.S. Rubber has i 
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Beneficial Loan Corporation 


and Subsidiaries 


Report for 1952 Bénofii 
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RESULTS AT A GLANCE 
























1952 1951 


Kighth | Net income $12,632,220 | $12,479,331 
Conse cutive Common Shares Outstanding 3,444,898 3,222,293 
Net Income per Common Share $3.62 $3.80 


Year of 








Cash Dividends paid per Common Share $2.10 $2.00 (a)| 
P r 0g ress Instalment Notes Receivable $277,630,328 | $250,482,062 

Average Balance per Note Receivable $232 $224 

Number of Offices 755 710 


(a) Plus dividend of 5% in Common Stock of Company 
declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. 









The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes 
appearing in the 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders, a copy of which will be furnished upon request. 











Behind Beneficial Loan Corporation’s record of service and 
achievement stand more than 22,000 stockholders who furnished the risk capital 


for this business to carry on its important work of helping the family. 


The 755 offices of the Beneficial Loan System in the United States and 
Canada make small loans to hundreds of thousands of families enabling them 
to meet financial emergencies without hardship and without loss of 


personal dignity. “A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose.” 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . .. COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 
LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO... . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY... WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 173 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

281 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, April 30, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
March 20, 1953 
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Burroughs 


213TH 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIvIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MacHINE Company, payable June 
10, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business May 15, 


1953. SHELDON F, Ha tt, 


Vice President and Secretary. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 9, 1953, 





creasingly diversified its production to 
include mechanical rubber goods, foot- 
wear and clothing, foam rubber prod- 
ucts, plastics and other chemicals, in 
addition to its important tire business. 
Greater emphasis on basic research 
appears to produce gratifying results 
and holds promise for the future. 

Although U.S. Rubber has a hefty 
debt of $128 million and is saddled 
with a $65 million non-callable 8% 
preferred stock, its financial condition 
is good, with a net working capital 
of well over $200 million. Now 
selling near its all-time high of 31%, 
U.S. Rubber still seems conservatively 
valued not only for its amply covered 
6.4% yield but also in relation to pros- 
pective earnings of over $5. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


agement has spent over $10 million on 
plant modernization in recent years, 
most of which was financed out of 
earnings, as only $10.50 a share was 
paid to stockholders out of total earn- 
ings of $28.80 per share since 1945. 
Finances are strong. 

I also wish to call attention to 
Gamble-Skogmo, which essentially sells 
hardware, apparel, automobile acces- 
sories and supplies, furniture, etc., at 
the retail level through 511 stores and 
wholesale to nearly 1,900 dealers. The 
company also owns 143,500 shares of 
Western Auto Supply (which I have 
recently recommended), valued at over 
$8 million. It is interesting to note that 
when Western Auto Supply was 90, 
in 1946, Gamble was around 20. It is 
now around 7%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
March 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 


$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.12!% per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 





Stock and 44%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 














RovaL TyPewRiner 
CoMmMPANY, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1953, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 26, 1953. 
A dividend of 3712¢ per share 
has been declared payable April 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 


at the close of business on March 
26, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


March 11, 
1953 


Secretary 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 


Dividend No. 92 


A Dividend No. 92 of Forty arco 
($.40) on the Common Stock . 
been declared, payable April . 
1953 to stockholders of recor 
16, 1953. ; 
— M. B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 21 


T ue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-HalfCents(6214¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 15, 1953. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 19, 1953 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 149 


The Board of Directors on March 11, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1955, t 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 23, 1993. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


business clearly lies with the U. S. 
Government. To solve the problem, 
RFC Administrator Harry A. McDon- 
ald presented a series of recommenda- 
tions to Congress and President Eisen- 
hower. To unload plants that originally 
cost over $500 million and can pro- 
duce 860,000 long tons of general pur- 

e rubber and 90,000 long tons of 
butyl rubber, McDonald would ask 
only 20% down, the rest in a ten-year 
government mortgage. And most of the 
plants are already carried on the books 
over 50% depreciated. 

Within the last ten years, synthetic 
rubber has developed from nowhere to 
a complete competitor of natural rub- 
ber. McDonald sees little likelihood 
of this condition changing radically: 
“There appears to be no real possibility 
that natural rubber may come into the 
market in sufficient amount, over a 
sufficient period of time to present a 
genuine threat to the market position of 
the synthetic product.” The frantic 
efforts of the Natural Rubber Bureau 
to push its product only emphasizes 
McDonald’s point. If the government 
has any trouble disposing of its plants, 
the main problem outside of price 
will be that improved technologies are 
rapidly making the wartime plants 
obsolete. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


and utility shares continue to be favor- 
ites of college endowment funds. All 
of the four leading college funds— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia 
~hold Standard Oil, N. J.; three of 
them own Middle South Utilities and 
Texas Co.; two hold impressive blocks 
of Socony- Vacuum, Columbia Gas, Gulf 
Oil and Standard Oil of California. . . . 
April 14 is the publication date set by 
Little Brown & Co. for Lou Engel’s 
“How to Buy Stocks.” This book is not 
written by a market specialist, but by a 
clever adman who guarantees: “anyone 
who has graduated from eighth grade 
can understand my book.” Evidently 
the Literary Guild agrees, will offer the 
book as a fall dividend—possibly the 
first time that a popular book club has 
regarded Wall Street as a popular topic. 


————— 
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REDEMPTION NOTICE 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A, 
3'2%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1957 


American Cyanamid Company has notified the holders of its Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series A, 314%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1957, of its election to redeem on 
April 15, 1953, such stock outstanding, February 17, 1953, approximating 14,000 shares. 


In the interim, up to the close of business on April 13, 1953, holders of such stock have 
the right to convert the shares into Common Stock on the basis of approximately 4.7 
shares of Common (four full shares and a scrip certificate for the fraction of a share) 


for each share of Preferred Stock, Series A. 


It is pointed out that, at the recent price of $4814 per share, 4.7 shares of Common 
Stock had a market value of approximately $228 whereas the redemption price 
($103.50 plus accrued dividends for the period April 1 to 15, 1953) for one share of 
Preferred Stock, Series A, is only $103.64583. 


For conversion or redemption the certificates, together with the prescribed form of 
Letter of Transmittal, should be forwarded by registered mail to 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
11 Broad Street, New York 15, New York, 


marked for the attention of Stock Transfer Department, (in the event of surrender 
for conversion), and Corporate Securities Division, (in the event of surrender for 


redemption). 


March 12, 1953 


R. S. Kyle, 


Secretary 
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BIG PROFITS IN 1953 IN 
COMMODITIES 
AND STOCKS 


SOYBEANS are TOPS for FAST moves and BIG 
profits! We SPECIALIZE in SOYBEANS, telling 
you DEFINITELY how to trade in them. In 1939, 
we advised buying soybeans then 72¢ bu.; predicted 
$2. They went to $2. In 1950 we advised buying 
at $2.40; predicted $3.40. Profits taken at $3.40 
before government put on $3.33 ceiling. Last sum- 
mer, when JULY BEANS were $3.00, we predicted 
$3.33 ceiling before they expired—they went to $3.33! 
OUR SERVICE also covers COTTON, COTTONSEED 
OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, STOCKS. Our ad- 
vices are ALWAYS DEFINITE; never two-sided. 
Your GREATEST thrill—SOYBEANS! 


6 SPLENDID STOCKS FOR BIG 1953 
PROFITS 

All are progressive, high-calibre, liberal dividend 

payers, active, POPULAR! The cheapest, now $13.25; 


the highest $37.50. These stocks should advance 50% 
to 100% above today’s price during 1953. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" 
OFFER 
OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 7 markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAII-—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 


Dept. FM., P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 














THOUGHTS 





All my life people have been coming 
to me with plans to make over society 
and its institutions. Many of these 
plans have seemed to me good. Some 
of them have been excellent. All of 
them have had one fatal defect. They 
have assumed that human nature would 
behave in a certain way. If it would 
behave in that way almost any one of 
these plans would work, but if human 
nature would behave in that way not 
any of the plans would be necessary, 
for in that case society and its institu- 
tions would naturally reform them- 
selves to perfection. —E imu Roor. 


It is better for a man to go wrong 
in freedom than to go right in chains. 
—Tuomas HUXLEY. 


Freedom is not now, any more than 
at any other time, something to be pre- 
served; it is something to be created. 
Freedom cannot be protected; it can 
only be extended. —Davmpp SMITH. 


Many a man fails to become a think- 
er for the sole reason that his memory 
is too good. —NIETZSCHE. 


True patriotism is not manifested in 
short, frenzied bursts of emotion. It 
is the tranquil, steady dedication of a 
lifetime. —ADLAI STEVENSON. 


After all, what do we ask of life, here 
or indeed hereafter, but leave to serve, 
to live, to commune with our fellow- 
men, and with ourselves; and from the 
lap of earth to look up into the face of 
God?” —MICHAEL FAIRLEss. 


The best gifts are always tied with 
heartstrings. —OREGON JESUIT. 


In the mighty and almost limitless 
potential of American industry—the 
brilliance and rugged determination of 
its leaders; the skill, energy and pa- 
triotism of its workers—there has been 
welded an almost impregnable defense 
against the evil designs of any who 
would threaten the security of the 
American continent. It is indeed the 
most forceful and convincing argu- 
ment yet evolved to restrain the irre- 
sponsibility of those who would reck- 
lessly bring down upon the good and 
peace-loving peoples of all the nations 
of the earth the disaster of total war. 

—DovucLas MacARTHUR. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


To say that we stand for personal 
liberty is not enough; personal liberty 
by itself alone can be selfish, individual- 
istic, irresponsible, not believing in any- 
thing, not committed to anything, li- 
cense without loyalty. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be; all 
human virtues increase and strengthen 
themselves by the practice and experi- 
ence of them. —SOCRATES. 


The riches we impart are the only 
wealth we shall always retain. 
—M. HEnry. 


Much learning shows how little 
mortals know; much wealth, how little 
worldlings enjoy. —E. Younc. 


What the fool cannot learn, he 
laughs at, thinking that by his laughter 
he shows superiority instead of a latent 
idiocy. —Mariz CorELLI. 


It is easy to look down on others; 
to look down on ourselves is the diffi- 
culty. —PETERBOROUGH. 


One should count each day a sep- 
arate life. —SENECA. 


Go to the place where the thing you 
wish to know is native; your best 
teacher is there. Where the thing you 
wish to know is so dominant that you 
must breathe its very atmosphere, 
there teaching is most thorough and 
learning is most easy. You acquire a 
language most readily in the country 
where it is spoken; you study min- 
eralogy best among miners; and so 
with everything else. —GOETHE. 


Knowledge always desires increase; 
it is like fire, which must first be 
kindled by some external agent, but 
which will afterwards propogate itself. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


If nations could only get down to 
being good neighbors, the waste and 
wickedness of all “hot” and “cold” wars 
would be over. . . . The Good Neighbor 
idea, as it is being worked out on this 
Western Hemisphere, is one of the most 
intelligent human things ever at. 
tempted, and I pray that it may endure 
forever and be an object lesson for the 
entire world. I don’t care what color 
a man’s body may be, nor from what 
spot on this globe he may have been 
born; there isn’t very much difference 
fundamentally between him and me. 
We are both human beings. He has 
his likes, and so do I, but we live in 
the same world, with the same sky 
above us. He can have his likes and 
dislikes. “Even as you and I.” If we 
all thought the same, ours would be a 
dull world. But we can be neighborly 
—be good neighbors. 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW Apams, 


The world belongs to those who 
think and act with it, who keep a finger 
on its pulse. —DEan Ince. 


One should seek virtue for its own 
sake and not from hope or fear, or any 
external motive. It is in virtue that hap- 
piness consists, for virtue is the state 
of mind which tends to make the whole 
of life harmonious. —ZENO. 


When you talk, you repeat what you 
already know; when you listen, you 
often learn something. —SPARKS. 


Never mind what others do; do bet- 
ter than yourself, beat your own rec- 
ord from day to day, and you are a 
success. —W.s. J. H. BoETcKER. 


Man’s chief purpose . . . is the crea- 
tion and preservation of values; that 
is what gives meaning to our civiliza- 
tion, and the participation in this is 
what gives significance, ultimately, to 
the individual human life. 

—Lewis MuMFORD. 


The spirit of truth and the spirit of 
freedom—they are the pillars of society. 
HENRIK [BSEN. 









More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by F. W. Johnson, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
u 


As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth 
riches, and not by right, shall leave them 
in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool. 


—JEREMIAH 17:11 


———— 
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Each of these master salesmen offers. guide- 
posts of value for everyone who sells in any 
way. You'll get valuable pointers from: 


JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps 
every salesman can take to insure success. 


MAX HESS, JR.’S unique methods of translating neigh- 
borliness into sound business, spearheaded by invitations 
to each new resident of Allentown to lunch in person 
with the president of the Hess Department Store. 


CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire technique for overcoming 
the ‘‘no” response and -how it helped him build the 
Hilton Hotel empire. 


ELMER LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself and 

the one way to treat customers after they've been sold 
that has made him the top insurance salesman of 
our time. 


ALEX LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he 
never forgot and the 10-second sales talk that has 
helped thousands of dealers sell more Lewyt Vacuum 

Cleaners than they ever sold before. 


Read what Harry R. White, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives 
Club of New York says: 


“Running through the lines of 
‘America’s Twelve Master Salesmen’ 
you find faith — faith in themselves, 
faith in what they have to offer, 

faith in mankind. And you find 
courage — courage to follow that 
faith wherever it leads and to 
keep fighting for it.’ 
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Now You 
Can Profit 
om the Sales 
Wiadom of 


AMERICA’S 


TWELVE 
MASTER 
SALESMEN 


Introduction by HARRY R. WHITE, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives Club. 
Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


They've moved billions, yes billions, of dollars worth 
of products and services. They‘ve sold both merchan- 
dise and ideas. They've sold direct and through 
jobbers. Now, America’s 12 Master Salesmen reveal 
the sales secrets that helped them reach the top. 











AL LYON’S description of the perfect’ salesman and 

his pointers on sales management that has raised Philip 

Morris from an “also ran” to No. 4 position in a 
few years. 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S techniques for selling 
her audience of millions of radio listeners that has won 
her the title of Lady Aladdin. 


ARTHUR “RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” 

that embodies every element important to beginner or 
seasoned salesman and enabling him to achieve out- 
standing success in the publishing world. 


DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S methods for 

“selling” religion to the tough customer considered 
“impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks 
to make his weekly sales “presentations” click. 


WINTHROP SMITH’S low-pressure selling methods that 
draw investors from all walks of life to his brokerage 
office, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


THOMAS J. WATSON’S 2 words that he would banish 
from every salesman’s vocabulary. 


WILLIAM ZECKENDORF’S account of how he made a 
half-million-dollar profit on spending too much for a 
piece of New York real estate. 
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What these 12 Master Salesmen have to tell you 
embodies the sales wisdom that has moved billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods and services. Their frank ac- 
counts on how they reached the top, the sales ideas 
that brought them fame — are yours in this stimulating 
volume. 








Any one of these first-hand accounts may be worth 
many times the entire price of this volume, “America’s 
Twelve Master Salesmen.”’ 









Order Your Copy TODAY. It Should 
Help You Sell More Tomorrow! 


Ce et ee ee — 
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B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please ship me copies of the new book, 
“America’s Twelve Master Salesmen” at $3 each (on N.Y.C. 
orders, add 3% Sales Tax). | understand | can return 


4-1 





copies within 10 days for full refund or credit if not fully a 


Satisfied. H 
| DEnclosed is remittance of $........ Ship postage paid. H 
OI will pay $3 each, plus postage when billed. ' : 
ne hs Nsdeimeruehe coudeatesenes ssowedsoes ' ° 
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. The most valuable equipment for a salesman to 
carry at all times (not a brief-case). 


. What makes the perfect salesman. 
. Asalesman’s most valuable asset. 


. Why the opportunities in selling are greater than 
ever before in our history. 


. What to sell. 

. The best kind of advertising as a selling aide. 
. The one thing to do after making the sale. 

. How to use “chain-letter” selling. 


. 4 tested methods for selling more through dealers 
or jobbers. 


. Why one company switched from national to re- 
gional sales meetings. 


. How to utilize part-time “pin-money” sales people. 



















































CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE COMPLETE 
COLOR LITERATURE 


Spartan Aircraft Company 
2071 North Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Name 
Address 


City 
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... HERES THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR EMPLOYEE 
HOUSING PROBLEM 


SPARTAN HOMES* 


Spartan Mobile Homes . . . homes-on-wheels . . . 7 
are today’s ringing answer to Housing Problems for = 
many .. . Spartan Living is luxurious . . . Spartan 
Trailercoaches are completely equipped with furni- : 
ture and appliances, nothing else to buy .. . 
Ruggedly constructed for a Lifetime of Fine enjoy- 3 
ment .. . And it is Mobile . . . ready to go to the | 
next location in a matter of minutes, not days of 
weeks . . . Spartan Mobile Homes are a good 2 
investment for you and your employees . . + — 
Investigate today and learn the details of this New, F 


Modern Way of Living. 


SPARTAN 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


2071 North Sheridan Road 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





